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NINETY-SEVENTH YEAR JANUARY, 1943 VOLUME CXLVI, NO. 1 


The Year 1943 


ITH the beginning of a new year, it has long been 

a custom of our people to formulate a set of resolu- 

tions, designed to correct the errors of the past and 
to furnish a program for a better future. The custom is 
well enough, though as Hamlet observed, it is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance, so far as relates to the 
carrying out of the good resolves. 

But there is one resolution that will not only mark the 
beginning of 1943, made by all our people, and most 
scrupulously observed. That is a resolution to maintain 
and if possible to redouble the efforts being made to bring 
to a victorious conclusion the great struggle in which we, 
with the other United Nations, are engaged. 

Congress, the President, our military authorities, are all 
entitled, and will have, the unfailing support of our people. 
It may be, with no relaxation of our efforts, but with their 
increase, the year 1943 may end without peace, but—how- 
ever that may be, the wise course is to maintain our 
production and our military preparations on a scale that 
will show our unrelenting purpose to keep up the struggle, 
and with increasing force, however long it may continue. 

A resolution for 1943: Harder work, greater sacrifice, 
more support to those who are fighting and dying for our 
country. 
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GREAT SUCCESS OF THE VICTORY LOAN 


EVER in the financial history of the United States 
has there been such an outpouring of funds as has 
characterized the recent Victory Loan drive. A loan 

for the stupendous total of $9,000,000,000 was not’ only 
fully subscribed in much less than a month, but even this 
huge total was exceeded by over $8,000,000,000. This 
affords striking and unmistakable evidence of how solidly 
the American people are backing up the efforts of their 
government in the prosecution of the war. 

The public debt of the United States has now passed 
the $100,000,000,000 mark. Can the country bear this debt? 
The answer is that we can bear a debt of whatever size that 
may be necessary to finish the task in which we are engaged. 
One thing this country could not bear, and that is to submit 
in the slightest degree to the hideous mockery of civilization 
that Germany seeks to fasten upon the world, including our 
own country. 

More billions may be needed, and they will be forth- 
coming in whatever volume may be required. We may have 
almost to exhaust our taxing powers, strain the national 
credit, or even incur the threat of national bankruptey— 
none of which dangers will be avoided should they become 
vital to-the triumph of the cause in which we are engaged. 

The magnificent success of the Victory Loan is a 
splendid evidence of the patriotic spirit of America. 


PLANNING FOR THE WORLD’S FUTURE 


ERTILE and active minds in our own and other lands 

are now busily engaged in the formulation of plans for 

the kind of world we are to have once peace is declared. 
Some of these plans are Utopian, while others represent 
socialism in a more or less diluted form. Whatever may be 
the actual merits of any of these plans, their promulgation 
at this time is inopportune. For our present task is not that 
of refashioning the world to our heart’s desire, but to save 
the world from being engulfed in the wave of barbarism 
with which it is still threatened. While this task remains 
all discussions about the future shape of society but tends 
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Banking Connections 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new 
business of the right kind, it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. If, how- 
ever, any change or increase in banking connections 
is contemplated, we would like very much to be 
kept in mind. We welcome opportunities to discuss 
banking or trust matters at any time. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 


Massachusetts Avenue Office: Copley Square Office: 
Corner Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St. 581 Boylston St. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


to deflect our minds and energies from their main purpose 
—the winning of the war. 


There are other reasons why these plans are premature. 


for a perfect human society, the fitti 
human elements into such a plan so t 
intended is by no means simple. 

One thing is clear, and that is that t 
will find the world in a state of serious 


a rate never before approached in the world’s history. 

must therefore not expect that the war has added to the 
world’s material wealth. Apart from any elaborate :plans 
for the reconstitution of human society, it will be highly 
desirable to repair this loss as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit, and it is quite possible, rather indeed is it highly 
probable, that for this reparation we shall have to look to 
the system of enterprise which had created the wealth which 
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the war has so largely destroyed, rather than to wait until 
some new untried plan is formulated and put into experi- 
mental operation. 

Not for one moment should the people of the United 
States allow their energies to be diverted from the duty 
that lies clearly at first hand, and that is the bending of their 


utmost efforts: to one thing, the complete destruction of 
Hitlerism. 


WHAT THE UNITED NATIONS ARE 
FIGHTING FOR 


HERE are many people who believe that a clear and 

definite statement should be made by the United 

Nations as to just what they are fighting for. But 
without any such statement, if it is not so plain to some 
persons what these nations are fighting for, there can be 
no possible doubt as to what they are fighting against— 
Hitlerism and all its hideous implications. Nor is there any 
doubt as to what Hitlerism stands for. The record has been 
made so stark and clear that no right-thinking person can 
be in the least mystified as to its diabolical meaning. The 
United Nations, the outraged decency of mankind, will have 
none of it. They are determined to destroy it completely, 
and make no mistake about it, they will never end their 
warfare until this is done. 

And when the day comes for settling with those who 
destroyed the peace of the world, it may be well to remember 
their history of nearly two thousand years. Caesar, in his 
famous Commentaries, tells how they tricked him by sending 
to him ambassadors, and while he was treating with them, 
they attacked his forces. They tried to repeat the trick, but 
this time he was wise enough to take the “ambassadors” into 
“protective custody.” 

But as of today, the immediate problem is simplified. It 
has for its objective the complete crushing out of Hitlerism. 
That is what the United Nations are fighting for. 
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Dealers in Municipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well rounded service 
in this type of investment. Inquiries from banks will 


receive the personal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Internal Operation and 
Accounting in Banks 


By CLARENCE R. KENNETT 


Auditor, The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


(From a recent address before Group V, Virginia Bankers 
Association) 


BE arate bank operations and accounting are 
timely subjects. We are at present confronted with 

operating our banks at capacity or greatly increased 
tempo under new and very trying conditions, and many 
unusual problems have arisen with which we have to cope. 
The chief operating problems are probably concerned with 
personnel, equipment and supplies. 

Perhaps our greatest problem is ‘the one of personnel. 
With the draft taking many of our seasoned employees and 
the supply of new help being drained away by the Govern- 
ment or war activities many of us are at our wit’s end to 
know how to get along. There are possibly several solutions 
to this problem—one or more of which will fit our particular 
case. 

Number one, which I will discuss briefly, will be con- 
cerned with working our present staff over time. In banks 
that are at present employing five clerks and working them 
approximately 40 hours each week, if one is drafted or 
leaves for any reason the time worked by the four remaining 
employees may be increased to approximately 50 hours a 
week and the bank will still get along all right. By doing 
this each employee remaining will receive a 10 per cent 
increase in salary, if the bank is working on a fluctuating 
work week. From the bank’s standpoint this would be a 
good thing since the employee is delighted to have a 10 
per cent increase and because of the lower rate paid under 
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the fluctuating work week basis the bank will probably save 
enough to pay its unemployment insurance taxes and social 
security assessment. This will seem an anomaly to some 
of you. You ask, how is it possible for a bank to increase 
its employees’ wages and yet save money. Well, it is simple 
if you understand how the fluctuating work week basis 
really works. Let us say an employee receives $40.00 per 
week of 40 hours or $1.00 per hour. If we let him work 
50 hours, his hourly pay will be $40.00 divided by 50, or 
80c per hour. Since we have already paid him once for all 
the time worked at 80c per hour we only owe him additional 
pay for 10 hours at one-half of 80c or $4.00. We now get 
a $40.00 per week employee to work 10 additional hours for 
an outlay of only $4.00. Had we had another clerk of the 
same caliber and salary to perform this additional work it 
would have cost us $10.00. Therefore, we have saved $6.00 
by letting the first employee work the 10 additional hours. 
The first employee on receiving the $4.00 has received a 10 
per cent increase in pay. However, we have got a 25 per 
cent increase in time worked. Both the bank and the 
employee should be happy over this result. 


INCREASING WoRKING Hours 


Not only do we save money and the employee receives 
more money but we are now better able to cope with the 
higher wages paid by the Government and the war 
industries. In addition to this a longer work week makes 
it possible for us to complete our work with four employees. 
and thus release labor, that we may have hired, to seek 
employment in those communities where there is a shortage. 

It is not my intention to advise you to work your 
employees unusually long hours. We should all think of 
our employees’ health and remember that “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” However, I think we can 
truthfully say that all of us present have many times worked 
50, 60 or even 70 hours per week without any serious effect 
on our health. An additional ten hours per week only 
amounts to an hour and forty minutes a day. Of course, 
there will be some weeks in which they will not have to work 
fifty and so this overall plan to work fifty hours will not 
be monotonous. It is also the patriotic thing to do. This 
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country is facing a very serious labor problem and the least 
any man or woman can do is to put in a few extra hours as his 
or her part in helping our nation meet its vast and great 
problems. 


Those of you who will not find this method entirely 
suitable in solving your labor difficulties will probably be 
forced to hire inexperienced girls. No doubt, in your 
community you will find some girls whose parents will not 
allow them to work in war factories or go to the congested 
cities seeking employment. You probably can secure these 
girls at a reasonable figure but you will be confronted with 
the problem of training them in the fundamentals of bank 
operations and here you are faced with a serious bank 
problem. What is the best method for training in- 
experienced help? In most of the banks it is not possible 
or practical to start a bank class to train new employees 
as they are doing in many of the large banks. 

I suggest that you let a new, inexperienced clerk work 
for the first few days with a junior clerk. After that, 
however, I suggest that some official of the bank take it 
upon himself to see that they are properly instructed and 
that they learn the theory behind each operation. Every 
effort should be made to acquaint the new employees with 
as many of the bank’s operations as is possible. Frequently, 
I have found that a clerk has been put ona job and 
instructed thoroughly how to perform his duties, and then 
something unusual occurs or some transaction comes up that 
should be handled differently and he is at a loss how to 
proceed. 

No doubt, it is true that officers instruct all clerks to 
come to them if anything is to be handled differently or 
ask any question to which they do not know the answer, 
but I find that they do not do this in most cases, and 
frequently they do not recognize the problem raised.. It 
should be the duty of the officers to take a little time and 
ask the clerks questions about their work and to explain 
thoroughly the reason for doing it the way they are shown 
to do it. This should be repeated from time to time to 
clear up any misconceptions that may arise in the mind 
of the new clerk and to assure the officers that the employee 
understands what he is doing. In-this way the officers ‘will 
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make certain that their bank will not be embarrassed later 
by the wrong handling of situations or possibly run the risk 
of loss that may arise from errors committed. 

Also, in each community there are always a good many 
high school children who would like extra work or any 
opportunity to learn something about business. It would 
be a good thing, both for the student and for the community, 
if every bank would take a few of these students after school 
hours and give them a little extra work and training. As 
a general rule this is rather inexpensive and in the course 
of a year the student will learn enough to help out during 
the summer vacation period and prove an important source 
of labor in the days that lie ahead. 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUIPMENT 


The second great operating problem facing bankers 
today is the problem of equipment. As our work increases 
and a machine becomes useless, it is not possible to replace 
it or to get new equipment. What shall we do in this 
situation ? 

First, let us see that our machines are properly cared 
for. Tend them as you would your most precious posses- 
sions. See that they are not abused and are properly 
serviced. Let us suppose that your work increases to the 
point where your present machines are unable to do the 
job. Is it possible to get more work from our present 
equipment? In most instances, I think it is. How can we 
do this? Let us take as an illustration bookkeeping 
machines. In most banks the bookkeeper has to process the 
items before they are posted. During this time the machine: 
is idle. Would it not be possible to let someone else arrange 
and process the items so that the bookkeeper can stay on 
the machine posting part of his work longer hours? Many 
banks have gone to delayed posting. That is posting the 
items the next day in one run. This saves much time and 
also makes less work on the machine. Someone else in the 
bank, possibly a new clerk, can get the items and process 
them during the current day and the bookkeeper can start 
posting promptly the next morning. Is this system prac- 
tical? I think it is. Our bank has been doing it for some 
time and I know of several smaller banks that are very well 
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pleased with this particular method. It saves both time and 
labor and has no bad features that I know of. 

Let us assume that you have a shortage of typewriters. 
How can you get more work out of your present type- 
writers? By simply arranging your work on a little different 
basis to keep your typewriters busy most of the time. It 
is apparent that your stenographers spend considerable 
time in taking dictation and in doing other chores around 
the bank. Would it not be possible to arrange your 
dictation so that as nearly as possible it could be written 
either late in the day or early the next morning. Other 
records that must be typed could be done possibly while 
one stenographer is taking dictation, or filing, or doing other 
jobs. In other words, by this arrangement we are simply 
making available at certain specified times during the day 
the stenographer’s typewriter to other departments. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLIES 


We will not consider our third problem—the problem 
of supplies. You have read in the banking magazines and 
have probably heard much talk of the shortage of certain 
articles that have been old standbys. For instance, we can 
no longer get rubber bands, but we can substitute paper 
strips or twine in most instances to solve this problem. 
There does not seem to be any shortage in paper yet; 
however, we should be as careful as possible in conserving 
this and all other supplies. A little common sense and 
thought on our part will show us ways and methods of 
coping with this problem with a minimum of annoyance. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, you know. 

It is not my intention to cover all possible operations 
or to outline practices for you to follow. I am merely 
going to suggest possible changes in routine and methods 
that may help to overcome some of our present problems 
of personnel, equipment and supplies, and take the pressure 
off some of our peak periods. 


GETTING Out STATEMENTS 


Let us discuss for a moment the getting out of state- 
ments at the end of the month. It is merely a custom, and 
in most instances we should get away from this practice. 
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As a general rule the period around the 20th of the month 
is all right. Why not change over and get out your personal 
accounts as of this date, The customer will not object. 
There are many instances on record in which this has been 
done with many benefits accruing to the bank. 

On the 20th the work is generally light and it is less 
of an ordeal to get the personal accounts out at this date. 
I would suggest that the statements be brought down as 
of the 20th—let us say on the morning of the 21st if we are 
using delayed posting. The statements can then be put up 
in the afternoon and they will be ready for delivery or 
mailing on the 21st or the 22nd. This procedure will not 
interfere with the figuring of service charges as they may 
be figured as of the 20th of one month to the 20th of the 
next month just as easily as from the first to the first. On 
the last day of the month when the work is heavy and many 
pay roll checks are to be cashed, we will be confronted only 
with the problem of getting out the commercial or business 
accounts. 

This system does not present any unusually difficult 
problem as the accounts to be gotten out at the end of the 
month can have an E or 81 typed an inch or so from the 
name and this will not be noticed by the customer. At the 
end of the month, preferably on the first, we will pull all 
accounts so marked. Only a few minutes will be needed in 
getting out these accounts as they will not be numerous. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


The next change I suggest is in regard to service charges. 
It is now evident that with the drop in interest rates on 
government securities banks will have to give more attention 
to service charges. When we realize that banks are in the 
business of selling service to their customers we see that 
the old methods of handling this important problem have 
become obsolete. Most of us are tied to the idea of an 
average balance. I do not think that idea will now hold 
water. 

For instance, if a man has a $1,000 balance at the 
beginning of the month and checks it down to $100 by the 
end of the month and repeats this over and over every month 
it is not fair to the bank to average his account and charge 
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him on that basis. $100.00, the minimum balance that he 
had during the month, is the only amount that we consider 
ourselves as having had the use of in regard to this customer. 
Therefore, $100.00 should be the basis on which we should 
allow an interest credit against the cost of services rendered 
for this account. 

A great many banks allow one check for each $20.00 
of balance, but at the earning rate of 1% per cent and a 
reserve rate of 20 per cent a collected balance of $20.00 
produces an income of 2c a month. I think it is apparent 
to most of you that it costs more than 2c to handle a check 
to think nothing of the deposits and other services which 
we render him and for which we get no return. I want 
to call to your attention that for some time many forward 
looking bankers have been preaching this doctrine and it 
is now apparent that the full analysis method of figuring 
service charges should be given serious consideration, and 
frankly I see no great difficulty in establishing this system 
of figuring service charges. In addition, the greatly in- 
creased income to the bank from this source will more than 
pay for any increased cost of its operation. 

The American Bankers Association, the New York 
State Bankers Association and the associations in several 
other states have advocated full analysis methods for some 
time, and have got out manuals to show the bankers of 
the country just how to install and operate on this basis. 

If we use the minimum balance as the basis for our 
income credit it does not seem that any great trouble will 
be experienced in figuring the service charge. 


SAvincs DEPARTMENT aD 

A few words about the savings department—I believe 
some changes in methods in this department would save 
time and effort. Most banks pay interest on savings 
accounts twice a year. Some still pay the first of January 
and the first of July. It is better to choose two other 
months in order to get away from the heavy dividend 
payment periods and the increased work necessary in the 
preparation of reports for governmental and state authori- 
ties. It has seemed to me for sometime that we create a 
peak work period which is hard on both the customer and 
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the bank. It is not essential that we pay interest to all 
customers on the same dates. There are banks in which 
interest is paid out as many as ten times a year. I would 
suggest that we have ledger cards of at least two different 
colors in our savings department—let us say buff cards and 
green cards. In the course of a short time we can have 
the accounts distributed evenly on these two differently 
colored cards. It will then be possible to pay the accounts 
on the buff cards in June and December, the accounts on 
the green cards in March and September. By this method 
we have spread ‘our interest payments over four periods 
instead of two. It is now evident that we have staggered 
our work and have only to serve one-half the customers in 
any one period. This is more satisfactory to the customer 
and to the bank. In addition, we should have all our savings 
deposit customers write their signatures on the ledger cards. 
This will save much time later in making payments. 


SAFEKEEPING Wark Bonps 


Now a demand for a new kind of service (caused by 
the war) is coming into being. I refer to the safekeeping 
of War Bonds. The American Bankers Association is 
working on this problem and banks all over the country are 
showing an increasing interest in its solution. I suggest 
that we put in some form of safekeeping. 

It is a service that is needed. It is a patriotic service 
and is one that will build goodwill. It will provide us with 
a source of funds when the war is over. To do this is fairly 
simple. The bonds are registered and therefore not readily 
appropriated by any clerk for any ulterior purpose. 

Now is the time to streamline and revise your systems 
in the interest of economy, better operations, better account- 
ing, and in order to better show the results of your 
operations. Much work and thought has gone into the 
subject over the past few years. I think of no better way 
of preparing yourself for undertaking this job than to read 
the many articles published in the financial publications. 

By all means, every possible effort should be made 
toward eliminating useless records, duplication of records, 
and obsolete forms and methods. This will take much study 
on your part and is somewhat of a different problem in each 
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bank. A greater use of the Recordak could profitably be 
made. For instance, if you are keeping a General Journal, 
why not photograph the tickets along with your transit 
checks and save the time used in writing up the Journal. 
Considerable thought is being given at present by some of 
the banks in using this method to journalize the notes 
received each day. It can also be used to make a record of 
the return items and save much time. We must also bear 
in mind that as far as practical every transaction should be 
handled in some form by at least two persons. We must 
never lose sight of our system of internal check. Let’s give 
this problem of bank operations serious thought and try 
to find the best way to meet the needs of our own institution. 
I do not have any cut and dried formula to present. You 
must figure out for yourself the best procedure and routine 
for your own institution. It takes time to work out proper 
procedures and to develop better methods 

In a sermon on routine in “Banking” by J. Bruce 
MacClay, I was rather struck by this sentence, “All too 
often bank employees spend their lives moving indifferently 
down the track of custom, coasting along with their wheels 
held to its rails by the iron flanges of habit.” Doesn’t this 
apply to all of us—officer and employee alike? Therefore, 
I say to you, take to heart the three I’s of successful 
banking; Intelligence, Initiative and Imagination, and seek 
to apply them to your every day task, and you will discover 
that the epithet (routine) was never meant to apply to your 
job. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office +» 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1942 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC_AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers $ 901,172,805 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

Guaranteed) 1,988,096,539 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 40,685,588 
State and Municipal Securities 157,477,345 
Other Securities 41,153,413 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances 573,450,840 
Real Estate Loans and Securities 5,463,330 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 3,630,239 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 7,000,000 
Bank Premises 38,160,040 
Other Assets 731,142 


$3,761,671,281 


Deposits $3,555,940,023 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $639,736,171) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills $ 5,949,927 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 1,492,112 4,457,815 


Items in Transit with Branches 9,551,054 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 2,226,619 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... 7,602,320 
ivi 3,100,000 
$77,500,000 
77,500,000 
23,793,450 178,793,450 


$3,761,671,281 


Figures of foreign branches are as of December 23, 1942, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$775,828,299 of United States Government Obligations and $13,564,326 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $732,519,800 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Hw to Sell Bank Service 
by Direct Mail 


By R. E. DOAN 


Account Executive, Leon Livingston Advertising Agency. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


This is the fourth and last installment of a series of articles 
on selling bank service by direct mail methods. These articles 
will eventually appear in book form. 


Vill 
OTHER DIRECT MAIL PIECES 


It would, of course, expand these articles to the point of 
unwieldiness if we were to attempt to reprint in their 
entirety very many actual examples of good direct mail 
folders, circulars, blotters, etc. 

However, since such actual examples of really good work 
are thought-stimulants—frequently helping a banker or 
advertising man to get a new slant on his own particular 
problems—we have selected a few excerpts from some of 

_ the best folders recently issued by banks throughout the 
country. 

For the sake of convenience in referring to these 
examples later, the following copy is arranged alphabetically 
according to the bank service which it describes. Only 
excerpts are given in many cases—portions of folders, 
booklets, circulars, blotters, etc.—those portions which con- 
tain a new or interesting approach to the subject, which 
illustrates the use of live, vital words, or which in other ways 
illustrate the points discussed in earlier chapters of this book. 


Auto Loans 


In a folder titled “Does Your Present Automobile Need 
Repairs?” the Granite Trust Company, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, uses the following war-timely copy: 
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With the present scarcity of new cars, for the unknown 
duration of the war, you may have to keep your present car 
for several years. 

If your car is not in first class condition, we suggest that 
you drive in and let us make an estimate of the cost of restoring 
it to new car performance. 

We shall be glad to arrange for small monthly payments for 
the necessary work. You may include tires, batteries, radios 
or other accessories on the monthly payment plan. 

Two facts to remember: (1) A car in good repair is a 
SAFER car; (2) It is more economical to have repairs done 
before the car’s condition becomes serious. 

Plan now to obtain more enjoyment from your present car. 
Let us help you. No charge for a complete check-up. 


This particular folder is prepared for use by local car dealers 
and auto repair men, and space left for the imprint of the 
user’s name. This imprint goes just under the following 
copy: “We use the Granitime Auto Repair Loan Plan of 
Granite Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts.” 


BankinG By Mat. 


An attractive folder, titled “Bank-by-Mail” is issued by 
The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Enclosed 
with the folder is a form which the recipient can fill out and 
return, noting the amount enclosed for an initial deposit, 
and expressing his preference as to the type of account 
which he wishes to open. Introductory copy reads: 


If not convenient to come to the bank, let The Cleveland 
Trust Company come to you. 

Regardless of how far away our customers move or live, 
thousands of them continue their pleasant relations with us 
through our convenient banking-by-mail service. 

Even people living near our many branch banking offices 
take advantage of our banking-by-mail service. At the 
beginning of the month when they are paying their bills to 
others—almost always through the mails—they find it con- 
venient also to pay a portion of their income to themselves, 
by mailing to us deposits to be credited to their savings 
accounts. Many transact all their banking business by mail. 
In this way they save time, avoid conflict with banking hours, 
rush hours, parking problems or the weather. 

Perhaps you, too, can profitably use banking-by-mail the 
Cleveland Trust way, maintaining a banking connection with 
an institution which for nearly fifty years has provided trust- 
worthy banking service. 
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Just how simple it is to bank with the Cleveland Trust by 
mail is explained on the inside pages of this folder. 


Inside pages contain full details of opening and main- 
taining either a Savings or a Checking Account by mail, 
and illustrate the various forms used in banking by mail. 
The back cover of the folder describes other services offered 
by ‘The Cleveland Trust Company. 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 


The Irvington National Bank, Irvington, New Jersey, 
utilizes a small four-page folder titled “Now You Can Have 
a Checking Account Too!” describing its Budget Checking 
Account plan. Inside pages list the advantages and features 
of a Budget Checking Account as follows: 


Advantages 


ECONOMICAL—>provides you with a checking account at 
low cost. No charge for deposits. No minimum balance 
required. No monthly service or activity charge 

SAFE—safeguards your funds against loss or theft. You no 
longer have to carry large sums of money. 

SERVES AS A BUDGET — deposit your income to a 
Budget Checking Account, then withdraw cash as needed and 
pay all your bills with Budget Checks. A complete picture at 
the end of the year—and your income—how much was spent, 
and where—and what is left—all in one record. 

ACTS AS A RECEIPT—your cancelled checks are legal 
receipts that prove what you paid, when, and to whom. 

DEPOSITS INSURED—deposits are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation up to $5,000 for each 
depositor. 

Features 


NEW ACCOUNTS—-your first deposit may be as low as 
one dollar. 

DEPOSITS—may be made at the bank or through the mail. 

CHECKS—are provided in books of 20 or 10 each. Use 
them to withdraw cash or to pay your bills. 

COST—~your only cost is 10 cents per check. No charge 
for deposits. No monthly service or activity charge, regardless 
of the size of your balance. 

STATEMENTS of your account including your cancelled 
checks will be provided at 3 month intervals. 


A special:note to savings depositors is included in the 
folder: “If your savings account is too small to earn interest, 
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and more active than a savings account should be, consider 
the advantages of a Budget Checking Account.” Then, on 
the back page of the folder, to give the reader full details, 
are the rules and regulations for Budget Accounts. 

A similarly clear, simple explanation of a special check- 
ing account is given by The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in a folder headed “The New Low Cost 
Personal Checking Account.” Copy reads: 


If you have only moderate need for checking service, and 
return of your cancelled checks with a statement every three 
months will serve your purpose, The Cleveland Trust Company 
offers a quarterly statement checking account plan at the 
following low cost: 

5e per check written 
5c per item deposited 
10¢ per quarterly statement 

There is no maintenance or minimum charge for ordinary 
service. No minimum balance is required. Such an account can 
be opened with a few dollars or as much as you wish. After 
your first deposit, all your transactions can be done by mail 
if you prefer. 

You get the same Cleveland Trust check as on the regular 
monthly statement checking accounts. 

For those who write many checks, make many deposits and 
maintain large balances, the regular monthly statement check- 
ing service is usually better and will continue to be available. 
On such accounts the service charges will be in accordance with 
those of member banks of the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association. 

Locations of the many convenient Cleveland Trust banking 
offices are shown on the back of this folder. Ask at the one 
most convenient to you. 


As noted, the back of the folder contains addresses of the 
various banking offices of The Cleveland Trust Company. 

A good idea for extension of checking or other bank 
services is described in MacGregor’s Book of Bank Adver- 
tising, by T. D. MacGregor (Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany). This plan was utilized at one time by the First 
National Bank of Brooklyn, New York, and consisted of a 
folder to be handed to teachers, firemen, policemen, and 
other city employes who did not have an account at the bank, 
but for whom the bank cashed city pay checks. The same 
idea could be utilized by any bank either in the folder form 
to be passed across the counter when the check is cashed, 
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or in a letter form to be personally addressed to the indi- 
vidual (address being secured from identification papers or 
by questioning the individual when check is cashed). Copy 
used by the First National read: 


Let Us Help You in Other Ways 


We are glad to continue cashing your pay check, free of 
charge, but it has occurred to us that there must be other ways 
in which we can serve you, and we take this method of calling 
your attention to two other features of our service. 

A CHECKING ACCOUNT—You can open a checking 
account here with $200 and there will be no charge for it as 
long as your average balance remains at the figure. For months 
in which depositor’s average balance does fall below $200, we 
make a service charge of one dollar. But even at that the 
safety and convenience of having a checking account and paying 
your bills by check is well worth the small charge. Probably 
you would save it in car fares and fees for post office money 
orders which you would otherwise pay. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES—Now that so many persons own 
bonds and other valuable papers, a Safe Deposit Box is more 
than ever a necessity. You can rent a commodious box in our 
fire and burglar proof vault for $5 a year. You would find it 
worth many times that to you in the peace of mind that would 
be yours as to the safety of your imporant papers and other 
valuables. 


CHRISTMAS SAVINGS 


Headed “Four Suggestions,” the State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, utilizes an 
attractive, two-color slip to accompany its Christmas 
Savings Club checks. The four suggestions are: 


Deposit part of your Christmas Savings Club Check in our 
$1,000 Club or in a regular savings account. Don’t spend it all! 

Open a Chex account, if you don’t already have a checking 
account. Your money will be safe from loss and robbery; you 
ean pay Christmas bills by check; your money will be right 
at the point of your pen, available whenever you want it. 

Don’t forget to join the 1942 Christmas Savings Club. 
Increase the amount this year! 

Have a good Christmas—the best you’ve ever had! 


CoRRESPONDENT SERVICE 


The State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has also issued an attractive, effective series 
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of folders on correspondent service. Copy from a few of 
these follows: 
Headed “Measure Your Methods for Operating Effi- 
ciencies,” one folder reads: 


One sure way to make a profit is to cut expenses. A sure 
way to cut expenses is to increase efficiency. During the past 
five years State-Planters has concentrated attention on stand- 
ardization, centralization, and simplification. The resulting 
economies have been rather amazing. Some of the innovations 
have drawn nation-wide attention. These operating improve- 
ments have been installed by men in the employ of this bank 
who are recognized in their field. And the results of their 
efforts have been shared gladly with corrspondents of State- 
Planters. 

Your costs may be reduced by a short visit with State- 
Planters. You may profit from practical experience already 
gained in greatly reducing expenses with a correspondent 
relationship here. Write for full details of State-Planters 
Correspondent service. 


Another State-Planters folder, headed “Wanted: Banks 
With Investment Problems!” reads: 


In the past decade, State-Planters has bought millions of 


dollars of bonds for its own account. U. S. Government bonds 
owned as of December 31, 1941, totaled more than 300% 
greater than on the same date ten years ago. 

These. operations have resulted in the development of a 
Securities Department which is directed by men recognized in 
their field. State-Planters possesses no magic crystal which 
discloses the future. It does, however, maintain a hard-working, 
diligent force of securities men who are constantly seeking 
answers to bank investment problems. 

Sharing with our correspondents the information which these 
men assemble and the results of their analyses is one of six 
major reasons why banks and corporations in 28 states maintain 
a State-Planters relationship. Full details of our correspondent 
facilities will be sent on request. 


Good, live copy is contained in the State-Planters folder 
titled “A Rope of Checks,” which reads: 


In 1940 our Transit Department handled a volume,of checks 
which, if laid end to end, would reach from Richmond to 
Houston, a distance of 1,231 miles as the crow flies. The 
development of facilities for the prompt and efficient dispatch 
of such a tremendous volume of items has taken years. Efforts 
to improve these facilities never cease. 
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The Transit Department of this Bank is a straightaway for 
bank items. Checks sent in by banks and those deposited by 
in-town customers whiz through, every signal shining green and 
set on “Go.” Direct collection facilities are maintained with 
every non-par point in this district. And 85% of all checks 
coming into this Bank are handled at one listing. 

This is one of the reasons, we believe, why banks and cor- 
porations in 28 state§ maintain a State-Planters relationship. 


Headed “Fifty Million Dollars ... Not a Cent Went 
Wrong,” another State-Planters correspondent service 
folder reads: 


The past ten years have been—well, you know—both good 
and bad. During that period State-Planters has purchased in 
the open market $50,000,000 of commercial paper representing 
approximately 1,250 names. Not one cent of loss, either 
principal or interest, has been incurred in this operation. 

This record is significant because it means that State-Planters 
has built up thousands of complete and accurate credit files on 
businesses of all kinds throughout the country. The gathering, 
editing, and interpretation of these data are under the direction 
of experienced credit men, recognized in their field. 

This service has been of invaluable aid to correspondents of 
this Bank and is one of the reasons, we believe, why banks and 
corporations in 28 states maintain a State-Planters relationship. 


Utilizing the “testimonial” method to good advantage, 
another State-Planters correspondent service folder is 
headed: “‘‘Any Bank, Anywhere, Would Profit.” Copy 
reads: 


During the past several years, our Cashier’s Department has 
spent considerable time in banks of this district, advising with 
them on the installation of time-saving systems and methods. 
This tangible correspondent service has brought many letters 
of commendation, from some of which we quote: 

“Your representative suggested several highly constructive 
changes in our system and organization. He understands the 
working problems of the smaller bank, a viewpoint that few of 
the larger institutions have.” 

“This work has been worth a great deal to us in time, money, 
and service to our customers. Any bank, anywhere, would profit 
to have your representative in their institution.” 

“You have helped us reduce overhead in the matter of 
personnel and equipment, and our operations require much less 
space.” 

“You have been most helpful in assisting us with the revision 
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of our accounting methods, and we feel that in this connection 
you are performing a wonderful service.” 
“Your representative made many helpful, constructive, and 


time-saving suggestions in handling the detailed operation of 
our bank.” 


These quotations, we believe, explain in part why banks and 
corporations in 28 states maintain a State-Planters relationship. 


Each of the above quoted State-Planters folders, of 
course, was appropriately illustrated, and each was in two 
colors. 


MERCHANDISING NEwsPaPER Goop Wit. Aps 


Banks frequently carry series of good will advertise- 
ments in their daily newspapers—advertisements saluting 
the businesses, industries, scenic attractions, history, or 
natural resources of their local communities, states, or 
regions. This type of advertising can be effectively utilized 
by practically any bank, since every city or state has much 
to talk about in the way of local activities, possessions, or 
accomplishments, and since everyone appreciates a word of 
praise or of recognition now and then. Thus, the bank that 
goes out of its way to bestow that praise or show that 
recognition automatically receives the appreciation and good 
will of everyone connected with the activity mentioned. 

One important phase of this type of advertising is too 
often overlooked, however—the necessity of making sure 
that everyone connected with the activity praised knows 
what you are doing or have done. Many banks are content 
to just run the series of ads in their daily papers and let 
it go at that—hoping that each industry, business, or 
organization concerned will chance to see the ad on the day 
when it appears in the paper. 

Far-sighted advertisers do not leave such a thing to 
chance—they make certain that all interested parties will 
know about such ads. They utilize direct mail to call 
attention to that advertising. In his connection, it is far 
better to call attention to the ad before it appears than after. 
In this way you will have two contacts with the person 
interested—one through your original direct mail effort, 
another when the advertisement appears, since the person 
will be anticipating the ad as a result of your letter. 
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For a practical application of direct mail effort to such 
good will newspaper advertising, we have a good example 
in the work of The First National Bank of San Jose, 
California. This bank carried an excellent series of news- 
paper ads saluting the local restaurants, automotive estab- 
lishments, college, retail food stores, lumber companies, 
furniture stores, canning industry, doctors, fruit industry, 
shoe business, ready-to-wear stores, hardware stores, laund- 
ties, service clubs, department stores, bakers, etc. In each 
instance, in addition to carrying the ad in the daily papers, 
a letter was specially prepared to call attention of interested 
parties to what the bank was doing. These letters were 
mailed between insertions of the ads in the local papers, and 
each letter, signed by L. I.. Madland, president of the bank, 
was accompanied by a proof of the ad itself. Needless to 
say, the response to this effort was more than gratifying. 

The letter to local dairymen, accompanied by a proof 
of the ad saluting the dairy industry, read: 

When we say that “Bossy” is really a great old girl, we 
mean it. 

The dairy and milk distribution industry is a sizeable indus- 
try in this country and it can be bigger. 

We hope this advertisement, which appeared in last Sunday’s 
Mercury Herald and which will appear in Wednesday’s News, 
will help to arouse new appreciation for the importance of this 
industry .. . and its products. 

As a home-owned, home-managed independent bank, we are 
vitally interested in every industry in our city and country. As 
these industries move ahead, as the men connected with them 
move ahead,. The First National Bank moves ahead. 


That’s why we are singling out these various industries and 
giving them a.cheer in our advertising. 


The letter to those engaged in the baking business, 
accompanied by a proof of the ad on that activity, read: 


When folks sigh for some of the bread “that mother used to 
bake,” we’re of the opinion that they are enchanted by the 
distance between now and then. 

For mother baked good bread . . . but today’s bakers bake 
mighty good bread, too. And bread baked in San Jose compares 
favorably with the best we’ve ever seen or tasted. 

So, we’re speaking a good word for the baking industry. The 
enclosed reprint shows the advertisment just as it appeared in 
last Sunday’s Mercury and will appear in next Wednesday’s 
News. 
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We hope we've said the right things about the industry; we’ve 
tried to get our facts straight. At any rate, the baking business 
is a mighty imporant business and we have tried to point out 
its importance . . . particularly in our own community. 


To filling station and garage men went the following 
letter, accompanied by a proof of the ad saluting their part 
in San Jose life: 


It’s a business of amazing proportions, this business of 
keeping automobile tanks filled up. 

We were amazed at the figures ourselves when we checked 
them for the enclosed advertisement. Incidentally, the adver- 
tisement appeared in Sunday’s Mercury Herald, and will 
appear in Wednesday’s News. We're sending a reprint to you 
just to make sure you don’t miss it. 

The writer had just a touch of nostalgia when he thought 
back to the good old days of the neighborhood blacksmith shop 
with its glowing flame, its ringing anvil, and the burly black- 
smith with knotted muscles and sweating brow. 

But time marches on. And while we linger tenderly over 
memories of the horse-and-buggy days, we are all glad to slip 
into the cushioned seat of a modern car and get where we're 
going while Dobbin would still be shaking the sleep out of his 
eyes. 

Well, we hope the advertisement serves in some degree, at 
least, to help the home folks: hereabouts appreciate the size and 
extent and importance of the stream that pours through the 
gasoline pump.- 


To accompany an advertisement dealing with the worth 
while work of local service clubs and organizations, the 
following letter was written: 


As a service club member, we think you'll be interested in 
this advertisement, which appeared in last Sunday’s Mercury 
Herald and will appear in Wednesday’s News. 

We’re sincere when we say that we believe service clubs are 
very definitely community assets.. Our experience has been that 
these clubs develop the ability and community interest of the 
men and women who comprise their ranks. 

Until we had occasion to write this advertisement, we did not 
realize that there are at least fourteen clubs of this kind in 
San Jose. At least, that is the record we get from the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

More power to these clubs and their membership. A town 
that can keep fourteen of them going and going strong has a big 
jump on those towns that can’t. 
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MODERNIZATION LOANS 


Advertising their “Property Improvement Loan” plan, 
the Irvington National Bank, Irvington, New ersey, issued 
a folder containing: 


PAINT UP—A timely paint or redecorating job will im- 
prove the value and extend the life of your property. 

FIX UP—Roof leaking? Plaster peeling? Ceilings cracked? 
It’s thrifty to make minor repairs before they become major 
problems. 


They then give a check list of improvement needs, 
containing, such suggested items as: exterior painting, 
interior painting, recreation room, driveway, porch, air 
conditioning, etc. And, in convenient form, there is a 
coupon for the recipient to fill out, requesting an application 
blank for a “Property Improvement Loan.” 


PERSONAL LOANS 


Small insert-reminders, measuring approximately 2% 
by 7 inches, some in two colors, are frequently used by the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, to advertise their personal loans by direct mail. 
Shortly before March 1, they used one headed “Four Hints 
on Paying Income Taxes,” with the following copy: 


1. Prepare your return now. Don’t wait until the last 
minute. 

2. Help in preparing your return is available at the Internal 
Revenue office. If your tax situation is complicated by unusual 
problems consult an accountant. 

8. Pay your tax in ful] on March 15th. This will help the 
government in many ways. 

4. If you need cash to pay your tax, arrange a low-cost, 
easy repayment loan here. Ask or write for full details. 

ABOVE ALL—ACTION NOW! 


Another such small insert is headed “Let’s Make This 
‘Get-Out-of-Debt-Year,’” and copy reads: 


Suppose you arranged a bank loan to pay doctors, stores, 
taxes and other debts. Suppose you repaid the loan monthly 
over a period of several months. Would this lessen the total 
amount you now pay out each month and still see you out of 
debt completely? Why not investigate? Ask about a “Get- 
Out-of-Debt” loan. 
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The Irvington National Bank, Irvington, New Jersey, 
issues a folder titled “Do You Need Money?” Inside pages 
describe their ““Income-Advance Loan Plan,” list various 
purposes for which loans are made, give an actual example 
of their loan plan, and then make it easy for the recipient 
to respond by appending a request form for the prospect 
to fill out, requesting an application blank for a personal 
loan. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


A clever Safe Deposit mailing folder, headed “Where 
to Find Them” is used by the East River Savings Bank, 
New York City. Illustrated with a typical buried treasure 
map, copy reads: 


They might as well be buried where X marks the spot unless 
I leave some convenient guide for my next of kin as to where 
important facts and papers may be found, just in case of 
emergency, protracted absence, or worse. 

I have also suggested here certain personal preferences which 
at the present seem to me desirable. 


A form is then provided for the recipient to fill out, 
giving necessary information of value to the next of kin in 
case of emergency Lines are provided for: 


Location of my will 

My next of kin is 

My lawyer is 

My executor is 

My banks are 

My insurance advisor is 

My clubs and fraternal organizations are 

My bank books, insurance policies and other important papers 
are in my Safe Deposit Box at the EAST RIVER 
SAVINGS BANK 

My choice of funeral director is 

My choice of cemetery is 

For help or advice in settling my affairs, and making arrange- 
ments: for the future, I would recommend 

Additional remarks 


Another page of this folder sets forth details regarding 
the privacy and convenience of the East River Bank’s Safe 
Deposit Department. 

Printed to resemble the front of a Safe Deposit Box, 
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a folder issued by the State Street Trust Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, reads: 


Are the valuables in your home (or office) constantly pro- 
tected from fire and theft, from misplacement and loss, from 
curious eyes? The loss of one might cost much more than the 
safety that a box at the State Street Trust Company vaults 
would provide for all. 

A box in our vaults gives you that safety and, in addition, 
privacy for your papers, and for you when you wish to examine 
them in one of our several convenient individual coupon rooms. 

Vault attendants, always on duty during banking hours, 
must use a guard key before your private key will open your 
box; no one who might find or secure your key could open your 
box alone. 

It might be interesting to check the following list. How 
many of these items do you own and how many are now exposed 
to loss? Do you know where they are? Why not come and see 
how little it will cost to keep them in safety and privacy in a 
box in our Safe Deposit Vault? 


The following page then lists twenty-seven items, such 
as mortgages, deeds, birth certificate, marriage certificate, 
insurance policies, etc., that deserve Safe Deposit protection. 

“Where Do You Keep Your Valuables—in a Desk or 
in Your Private Deposit Box?’ asks the Granite Trust 
Company, Quincy, Massachusetts, in a folder, which starts 
off: 

In these uncertain times there’s one worry that can be 
avoided. When you place your important papers in a Safe 


Deposit Box in our strong modern vault, you will know where 
to find them when needed. 

Similarly, you can store a suitcase or a trunk full of silver- 
ware and other more bulky valuables in our Storage Vault 
directly beneath the Main Vault. Note: A filled suitcase can 
be stored for a year for only $2. 


Copy then continues with details regarding the Granite 
Trust’s Safe Deposit protection facilities, and the back page 
contains a list of important papers that should be in a Safe 
Deposit Box. 


SAVINGS 


Under the heading “Memory-Savers,” the East River 
Savings Bank, New York City, offers two time and effort 
saving plans, as follows: 
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Living nowadays would be unbearable without the hundreds 
of little reminders that keep us going and help us get things 
done. 

We glance at the clock or the calendar, we jot things down 
on the memo pad, diary or shopping list, we turn to the ‘phone 
book or the time table. We'd need a superhuman memory to 
get along without such aids as these to save us the numerous 
details of remembering. 

Why not have a memory-saver for your savings program 
too? Why get along without one in a matter so vital— 
particularly if it can be had for the asking, and is so .easily 
arranged ! 

Our two special memory-savers are free services to our 
depositors. You are entitled to either one of them or both, as 
you may require. 

1, The I. O. Me. Plan— 

Sign your name to an “I.O.Me.” (instead of an I.0.U.)— 
and once every month you receive a slip in the mail reminding 
you to make a’ deposit to your savings account. It looks like 
a bill. It’s for a definite amount. It comes conveniently and 
regularly on the date you prefer. It comes to you all made out 
and ready for mailing with your deposit. 

Of course, you're not committed or obligated in any way to 
make the monthly deposit—but you'll find yourself doing it 
just as regularly as you pay your monthly bills. And what a 
difference it makes to your savings account when it’s handled 
in this considerate, convenient, business-like way! 

Your account is in every respect a regular savings account. 
Interest, deposits, withdrawals and other privileges: remain the 
same. 

To obtain this service, simply ask us to enroll you in the 
I. O. Me. Plan. 

2. Saving Your Dividend Checks— 

Your dividend checks are a tax on your time and memory. 
You're glad enough to receive them, but they are of no value 
until endorsed and cashed or deposited. 

Now you can make sure that this task is never delayed or 
neglected. When you're busy or away on vacation there will 
never be a moment’s loss of time nor a penny’s loss of interest. 
Automatically and safely, the details of depositing your 
dividend checks to your savings account will be attended to. 

This free service does not transfer any rights or privileges 
whatsoever. You give up nothing but the irksome task of 
making the deposits yourself. 

All you need do to obtain this service is mail an authorization 
card to any company from which you receive dividends. We 
will gladly send you as many such cards to fill out and mail 
as you may require. See the blank printed for your convenience 
on the back page of this folder. 
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A convenient form is provided in the folder for the 
recipient to fill out and send to the bank. It provides space 
for the opening of an account and arrangement for one or 
both of these ““Memory-Savers” services if the recipient is 
not already a depositor, and space for present depositors 
to request one or both services. 


Savines Loans 


The Irvington National Bank, Irvington, New Jersey, 
utilizes a blotter to advertise their “Thrifty Loan For Our 
Savings Depositors” service. Copy reads: 


You can purchase that car . . . repair or modernize your 
home . . . or have money for any other purpose without disturb- 
ing your savings account. 

Pay cash . . . take advantage of discounts . . . save high 
finance charges. 

Borrow from us on your passbook . . : at a low interest rate 

. make repayments in convenient monthly installments . . . 
while your savings account continues to earn interest. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


An excellent example of stockholder co-operation solici- 
tation is the folder used by the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, to enclose with 
dividend checks mailed to stockholders. Copy reads: 


Enclosed is your check representing a semi-annual dividend 
of forty cents a share on the common capital stock of this bank 
payable to stockholders of record: January 20, 1942. 

Dividends on and appreciation in value of your stock are 
dependent on earnings. Earnings, in turn, are largely de- 
pendent on the active use of the bank’s facilities by an 
increasing number of business concerns and individuals. 

If each of the 1300 stockholders of this bank will, wherever 
practicable, do his or her own banking here and, in addition, 
will refer friends and relatives to State-Planters, the bank’s 
potentialities for securing income producing business will be 
greatly enhanced. You, as a stockholder, will benefit. 


Trust—AGENCY SERVICE 


In a copyrighted folder with a facsimile letter on the 
front cover, the State Street Trust. Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, advertises its Agency Service. The letter, 
signed by Allen Forbes, President, reads: 
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Few wise people today attend to all details of managément 
of their investments. They lack the time, the investment 
experience or the inclination to do so. They find it profitable 
to enlist the services of a responsible investment manager. 

Many secure those services by placing their investments in 
an Agency account at the State Street Trust Company. On 
the following pages are comments that may interest you. 


In a similarly arranged and copyrighted folder on its 
Agency Service, issued by the State Street Trust Company, 
the letter on the front cover reads: 


Whenever a perplexing problem confronts one, after weigh- 
ing all factors involved it is generally desirable to supplement 
one’s judgment by conferring with others whose opinions are 
respected. 

A practical application of this practice of seeking ex- 
perienced judgment and helpful assistance is discussed on the 
following pages. 


Inside pages contain the following copy: 


In the field of investments it has been said that each decade 
presents more perplexing problems than ever before. It is safe 
to say that the conservation of capital calls, at all times, for 
a constant application of watchfulness and time-tested methods 
of supervision. 

To assist our customers in caring for their investments, 
State Street Trust Company offers the facilities of its Agency 
Service. Agency Service is designed to: 

—supplement the judgment of the customer with the recom- 
mendations of the Trust Committee; 

—arrange the investment account to meet the specific require- 
ments of the owner; 

—build the account so that it is adequately diversified as to 
type of security and as to participation in different lines of 
industry ; 

—keep the account in a position to take advantage of favorable 
investment opportunities ; 

—carry out transactions at the discretion of the Trust Com- 
mittee if so authorized; 

—relieve the owner of all detailed care, providing custody of 
the securities and attending to the collection of income; 

—provide a constant source of advice and assistance when 
perplexing problems arise; 

—furnish data for income tax returns. 


If this brief outline of our investment assistance interests 
you, send for a copy of our booklet, “Agency Service,’ which 
gives a more detailed description of the type of services 
rendered. 
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Enclosed with the folder is a self-addressed business 
reply card, making it convenient for the recipient to request 
the booklet mentioned. 


Trust—EstTaTeE MANAGEMENT 


Headed “Check an Executor on These Four Points,” a 
two-color folder issued by the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, reads: 


PERMANENCE: An executor and trustee should have con- 
tinuing existence. Death or incapacity entails costly delays 
and reappointments. 

EXPERIENCE: Settlement of the simplest estate is a complex 
task involving twenty-three separate steps from probate to 
final distribution. Where stocks, bonds, real estate or a 
business are involved, the procedure calls for a high degree 
of specialization and group judgment. 

ECONOMY: Modern trust facilities contribute toward the 
efficient supervision of property. The application of sound 
management principles can effect a considerable dollar 
saving. 

RESPONSIBILITY: An executor and trustee should have 
sufficient financial resources to guarantee faithful perform- 
ance. No mortal individual combines these four qualifications. 
State-Planters has a corporate permanence and dates back 
to 1865. Its experience has been gained through handling 
hundreds of estates and trusts during the past quarter- 
century. It is equipped wih every modern trust facility and 
its Trust Department is managed by men of long, practical 
training. It is subject to frequent examinations by both 
Federal and State Banking authorities and its capital and 
surplus stand as pledge of faithful performance. 


In another folder headed “Perpetuation or Conserva- 
tion?,” the State-Planters tell recipients: 


From time immemorial Man has sought perpetuity. There 
have been vain quests for a fountain of youth; scores of 
attempts have been made to build perpetual motion machines; 
efforts similar to the pyramids were designed to perpetuate the 
memory of a person, race or civilization. But perpetuity 
remains an evasive secret. 

Property or wealth has proved not only impossible to per- 
petuate, but exceedingly difficult to conserve for a matter of 
four, three or even two generations. Faulty investments, double 
taxation, rapid economic changes and many other factors 
undermine and ravage wealth, particularly imherited wealth. 

In managing trust accounts State-Planters claims no secret 
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formula to perpetuity nor is it endowed with any special 
prescience. It does claim a highly-trained hard-working staff 
that constantly studies, analyzes and interprets facts and 
figures in this rapidly changing economic picture. And it holds 
firmly to a belief that constant study and group judgment are 
prerequisites to successful property management sass? 

Its Trust services are built on these principles. 


A clear explanation of the advantages of Trust Saoie: 
ment estate management is given in a copyrighted folder 
issued by the State Street Trust Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. In a facsimile letter signed by Allan Forbes, 
President, on the front cover, the recipient is informed: 


From time to time we have been sending messages, like this, 
suggesting the advantages of using State Street Trust Company 
service to provide efficient supervision for investments, to secure 
effective management of estate and life insurance proceeds, to 
assist in other ways to solve problems of estate conservation. 

On the following pages is a brief discussion of the one 
thought that, more than any other, should determine your 
decision to permit us to serve you—and a suggestion of ‘why 
that decision is a matter for immediate consideration. 


Copy on inside pages of this folder stresses the need for 


investment and estate management provisions, lists the 
qualifications of proper management, advises the drawing 
of a will, and invites the recipient to use the enclosed 
business reply card to request the bank’s booklet “Will 
Making—the Chart of an Estate.” 

An especially attractive and well-written series of ‘Trust 
folders is being used by the Kentucky Title Trust Company 
(affiliated with the First National Bank), Louisville, 
Kentucky. Printed on deckle-edge stock, in two colors, 
each folder has an appropriate quotation on the front cover, 
and inside copy ties in with this message in each case. 

One folder on estate management in this series carries 
the front cover quotation: “Let everyone engage in the 
business with which he is best acquainted,” and inside copy 


reads: 


Executors and trustees must confer, correspond and transact 
business, with beneficiaries, attorneys, appraisers, banks, insur- 
ance companies, real estate agencies, brokers, tax officials, 
creditors, debtors and others. Their acts are governed by laws 
which are continually changing and with which no man can 
keep familiar—unless it is his job to do so. 
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An executorship or trusteeship is a legal as well as a moral 
responsibility. To ask some one not properly equipped with 
specialized knowledge, time, and resources to assume such an 
obligation unassisted, is asking much. 

The settlement of estates is the business with which the 
Kentucky Title Trust Company is “best acquainted.” The 
company has specialized knowledge and machinery to ad- 
minister estates efficiently. 

Your heirs will be grateful for your discriminating selection 
of an executor-trustee, because the quality of his work will 
affect their happiness. We invite your inspection of our equip- 
ment and methods—a visit with any of our officers will, of 
course, involve no obligation 

Our booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” suggests 
other questions of importance to you as a will-maker. A copy 
will be sent upon receipt of the enclosed card without obligation 
and in strict confidence. 


With the front-cover quotation “War cannot be put on 
a certain allowance,” another Kentucky Title Trust Com- 
pany folder reads: 


The need of estates for ready cash has already been enor- 
mously increased by higher death taxes, lower exemptions and 
changed property values. 

With our country at war, even though “war cannot be put 
on a certain allowance,” you can be fairly sure that the future 
will impose yet higher tax rates upon your estate. You are glad 
to do your part in war, but this does not mean that patriotism 
requires you to pay more than your share through neglect or 
ignorance of the law. 

Even if you have worked out an orderly estate plan under an 
old will, you may be astonished to find your plan sadly deficient 
to meet today’s necessities. Estates of even moderate size must 
now be from 20% to 30% liquid—and it is better to provide 
by foresight before death than to force a liquidation program 
upon your executor. 

Do you know the facts about your own estate? If not, 
sincerely we urge you to ask us, without obligation, to compute 
the tax and other expenses which would be payable in cash by 
your estate, and to develop with you and your attorney a sound 
estate plan fitted to the present. 

“Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” is a booklet of timely 
interest to you. Return the enclosed card and you will receive 
a copy without obligation and in strict confidence. 


A third folder in the Kentucky Title Trust Company 
series bears the front page quotation “Thus times do shift; 
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each thing his turne does hold; New things succeed, as 
former things grow old.” Copy reads: 


Today’s swift changes in laws, tax rates, economic conditions 
and property values make this advice sound: do not assume that 
a will growing old is suited now to carry out your intentions. 
“Times do shift.” 

Only five years ago, persons of moderate means could afford 
to give little thought to death taxes; now an estate of $50,000 
is subject to a Federal Estate Tax. To this tax must be added 
Kentucky Inheritance Taxes and executor fees, to compute cash 
requirements for the settlement of such an estate. Taxes on 
larger estates are, of course, vastly greater than ever before. 

Thus, moderately well-to-do people, as well as wealthy ones, 
must now analyze their estates so that what will be left for their 
heirs will not be unnecessarily depleted through failure to plan 
as permitted by law. 

If we can assist you and your attorney to review your affairs 
in the light of new conditions, we shall be happy to do so. But 
whether you call upon our experience or not, we are doing you 
a service if we can induce you to restudy a will about to “grow 
old.” 

Our booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” suggests 
several aspects of estate planning worthy of your thought. A 
copy will be sent gladly without obligation and in strict confi- 
dence upon receipt of the enclosed card. 


Practical examples, of real interest to the average reader, 
are cited in a fourth Kentucky Title Trust Company folder 
with the front quotation “Put not your trust in money, but 
put your money in trust.” Copy points out: 


By trusts you are permitted to save large sums in taxes which 
should be the property of your heirs—and which you cannot 
save by any other means. 

If your estate is transferred by outright bequest through 
several generations, taxes will absorb a needlessly large share 
of your heirs’ property, a share which can and should be saved 
for them by transfer of your estate through family generations 
in trust. 

When a husband wills a $100,000 estate to his wife, death 
taxes alone amount to $14,185; when she in turn wills the estate 
to their two children, taxes are again due to the extent of 
$8,886. Thus in one generation taxes total $23,051. 

But if the husband leaves his property in trust for the benefit 
of his wife during her life, and for distribution to their two 
children at her death, taxes are $12,415 instead of $23,051. 

With larger estates the saving is greater, and the moral is: 
“put your money in trust.” Need we say more to emphasize 
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how valuable your heirs may find your investigation of trusts? 
Visit us with your attorney—now! 

Our booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” suggests 
other will problems which you can profitably consider. Return 
the enclosed card and we will gladly send a copy without 
obligation and in strict confidence. 


Livine Trusts 


In a copyrighted folder with a brief printed message 
on the front cover, signed by Allan Forbes, President, the 
State Street Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts, calls 
attention to their living trust service. The front cover 
letter-message reads: 


In Boston, perhaps more than in any other city, the estates 
of many families are in trust. 

Most of the older trusts were “testamentary trusts,” created 
by wills of parents or grandparents. But many of the newer 
trusts are “living trusts,” functioning during the lives of the 
people who create them, continuing thereafter for the benefit 
of others. 

The brief discussion of Living Trusts on the following pages 
may suggest how such a trust might be advantageous for you 
and those who look to you for support. 


Inside pages of the folder explain, clearly and simply, 
operation of living trusts, as follows: 


You may create a living trust by transferring title to any or 
all of yeur property to the State Street Trust Company as 
trustee, under an arrangement that becomes effective im- 
mediately, and of course you may reserve the right to alter, 
amend or revoke the trust at any time you wish. 

The income from the trust may be made payable to you and 
other beneficiaries as well. The beneficiary enjoys income, free 
from the burden of managing the property. At the first 
ibeneficiary’s death, the trust can provide that the management 
and income continue for other beneficiaries without the inter- 
ruption that would result if the property were “tied up” with 
the rest of the estate during the year or more usually required 
to settle an estate. The trust would not receive any of the 
publicity that attaches to the transfer of property by will. 

Such a trust, if it carries on for he protection of two or 
three beneficiaries, eliminates unnecessary transfers by will. 
Every transfer by will involves substantial expenses. Therefore 
a living trust may save, for the final beneficiary, thousands of 
dollars which might otherwise have been diverted if left 
outright to another. 
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An important feature is, of course, that the trust estate will 
receive the benefits of the continuous management of the State 
Street Trust Company for the welfare of the beneficiaries in 
accordance with your instructions. 

“What a Trust Can Do” is a subject which is undoubtedly 
of interest to you. It is also the title of a booklet that you may 
request us to mail to you without obligation, by using the 
accompanying form. 


A convenient business reply card accompanies this 
folder, making it easy for the prospect to request the 
booklet mentioned. 


Trust—Wi1LL MAKING 


Titled “Keep Your Will Up to Date,” a folder issued 
by the First National Bank in Palm Beach, Florida, points 
out: 

A will is one of the most important documents a person ever 
makes. Yet after it is written it can seldom be considered a 
final expression of one’s wishes and intentions as long as the 
maker lives. 

Therefore, it is wise to review your will from time to time, 
to be certain that through the changes which may occur in your 
personal and financial affairs it remains always a valid and 
correct expression of your wishes concerning the disposition 
of your property. 


Following the above copy, under the subheading “Some 
Questions You Should Consider in Reviewing Your Will,” 
are listed eight pertinent questions: Does it express your 
present wishes? Has there been any change in your family? 
Has there been any change in the value of your property? 
Have you considered the effect of the higher estate and 
inheritance tax laws? Have you considered the advantages 
in setting up part of your property now in an irrevocable 
trust? Have you considered the advantages of setting up 
your life insurance with your named trustee under a life 
insurance trust to provide cash for estate taxes and the 
expense of administration? Has there been any change in 
your wishes regarding your executor and trustee? Finally, 
have you considered the advantages of appointing as your 
executor and trustee a permanent organization like this 
institution where the results of constant study and research 
are applied by experienced men of business? 
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A short explanation of each of the questions asked, with 
helpful suggestions, is given. Closing copy suggests: 


Your family lawyer will tell you how to make any necessary 
changes in your will. No alterations should be made without 
the same legal assistance you had in the preparation of the 
original will. 

The practical advice of our officers is often helpful in 
planning your estate and we should be glad to put our organiza- 
tion and its experience at your service. Our officers will always 
welcome a conference with you or with your lawyer. 


Regarding the matter of a will, the Kentucky Title 
Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky, in one of its recent 
folders points out the increase in estate taxes, and the 
consequent necessity of reviewing a will in the light of 
changed conditions. The front cover used on this folder is 
“Defer not until tomorrow to be wise,” and inside copy 
reads: 


The Federal Revenue Act of 1941 greatly increases estate 
taxes, which are more than doubled on moderate sized estates. 
The increase in the Estate Tax on a $100,000 estate has been 
as follows in recent years: 


Year Taxes 


1928 None 
1932 $1,500 
1935 4,200 
1941 9,500 


When it is remembered that Kentucky Inheritance Taxes 
and administration costs must be added to the Federal Estate 
Tax, it is obvious that a large fraction of even a moderate 
sized estate must be paid out in cash shortly after death. The 
larger the estate, the larger will be the fraction. 

Thus, estate planning, which was formerly necessary only for 
the well-to-do, is now imperative for those of moderate means, 
if an unnecessary depletion is to be avoided for the benefit of 
your heirs. 

Earnestly we urge you to review your will, to become 
familiar with all savings permitted by law through the use of 
trusts. 

All of us, of course, expect to pay larger taxes in wartime, 
but no one is expected to pay, through ignorance of what the 
law permits, more than his share and at the expense of his heirs. 

Will writing is too often a matter of procrastination. May 
we, therefore, add the suggestion that you “defer not until 
tomorrow to be wise.” Consult us and your attorney—now! 
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Our new booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” will 
suggest other vital matters to have in mind when rewriting 
your will. A copy will be gladly sent on request without obliga- 
tion and in strict confidence. 


at the house of ‘Never.’” Inside copy reads: 






You know—everyone knows—that you should have a care- 
fully prepared will; or if you have a will, that it should be 
reviewed often. If you have no will, you not only forego the 
right to leave your property to whom you please, but you also 
lose the right to name an executor for your estate and a 
guardian for your children. If you have a will grown old, 
changing family, property, legal, tax and economic conditions 
may by now have made your will inadequate to accomplish 
your present desires. 

Yes, you know and everyone knows that these are facts—and 
yet, the probate records show that far too many people with 
proporty die without any will whatsoever; and that they are 
legion who die leaving an improperly drawn or obsolete 
instrument. 

What is your situation? If you have no will, or if you have 
not reviewed your will recently, what good reason can you have 
for traveling the “streets of “By and By’”? Why not talk with 
your attorney and us—now? 

Our new booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared” 
discusses several important problems of vital interest to today’s 
will-maker. Without obligation on your part and in strict 
confidence, we will gladly send you a copy upon receipt of the 
enclosed card. 


True Story With a Moral.” Copy reads: 
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An intelligent businessman whose estate was valued in excess 
of $150,000 dictated a three-line, fee simple will, leaving 
everything to his wife. He signed it, had three people in his 
office witness it, and placed it in his safe deposit box, serene 
in the thought that he had taken care of an eventuality. 

Upon his death the will was offered to the court for probate. 
The judge asked the witnesses a routine question: “Were you 
present at the same time and in the presence of the testator 
when you witnessed the will?” The reply was “No.” Probate 





In another folder, stressing the importance of making 
a will, the Kentucky Title Trust Company uses the front 
‘cover quotation “By the streets of “By and By’ One arrives 


A typical example of the dangers lurking in homemade 
wills is given by the State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, in an attractive folder titled “A 





was refused. The estate was administered according to the 
laws of Virginia. 

Instead of getting the entire estate as the husband had 
wished, the wife received only one-third! 

This is a typical example of the many dangers lurking in 
homemade wills. An estate on which a wife, a mother, or a 
child is dependent is: too precious to trifle with. There can be 
only one moral: Have your attorney write your will. 


Points to consider in planning a will are discussed in a 
copyrighted folder issued by the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. In a foreword, on the front 
cover of the folder, signed by Allan Forbes, President, the 
reader is led into the subject as follows: ~ 


Newspapers frequently call our attention to curious wills, 
especially wills written on the back of an envelope, a piece of 
wood or some similar unusual form—possibly because of the 
brevity of the will. 

Such news items are interesting but unfortunate. They 
suggest that it is safe to write one’s own will, and that a simple 
statement like “I leave everything to my wife” will fulfill one’s 
obligations. 

Both beliefs are dangerous. Every will should be written by an 
attorney, whose knowledge of the law gives maximum assurance 
that it will be accepted by the court and, further, that it will 
fully express our wishes. In spite of the desire for brief and 
concise statements and phraseology, a will can be too brief. 
The reasons are outlined on the following pages. They may 
prove of interest—and we hope of benefit—to you. 


Copy on the inside pages of this folder points out: 


Thoughtful men and women of today know that a will should 
do more than merely say how an estate is to be distributed to 
heirs. They know that it can and shduld accomplish other 
important purposes. 

It should transfer the estate to heirs by the method that will 
entail the minimum of administration costs and taxes, thereby 
reducing the shrinkage that must occur as an estate is trans- 
ferred through succeeding generations of a family. 

It should, in many cases, provide for the conservation of the 
estate for the benefit of one or more heirs, by placing it under 
the management of an experienced and sympathetic trustee. 
And if it does this, it also accomplishes another purpose—it 
provides that the family will receive friendly and prudent 
advice from the trustee, replacing at least in part the counsel 
and assistance they received from the husband and father. 
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It should, by appointing a competent executor and giving 
complete information about the will-maker’s estate and his 
plans for it, provide that the estate will be administered care- 
fully and efficiently. 

If your will was not planned with these purposes in mind, 
you may wish to consider revising and modernizing it now. 
Recent changes in investment values, in the taxes that estates 
must pay, and in the complexity of estate administration 
problems, make will-revision a matter for timely consideration 
today. 

Your use of the enclosed card will permit us, without obliga- 
tion on your part, to mail to you a booklet that discusses these 
and other estate-planning problems more in detail. It may 
prove very valuable to you. May we mail it to you? 


In the booklet “Your Estate Too Must Be Prepared,” 
issued by the Kentucky Title Trust Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, a foreword, in letter form signed by Ralph C. 
Gifford, President, discusses will making and revision as 
follows: 


Self-preservation is a dominant instinct of life, both in 
national and individual affairs. 

The family, as the foundation of our society, will continue 
to be the backbone of our country’s general welfare. Your 
family like our nation must preserve itself—by being prepared 
to meet and weather whatever storms may come. 

Economic and financial affairs may become confused to the 
point of bewilderment. But let us not forget that there is a 
future. The individual should not hesitate to respond to his 
instinct for self-preservation. Let him keep his own house in 
order as best he can. 

There is one corner in your “house” which—for your family’s 
sake—you should not overlook in all the excitement. That is 
your will. Swiftly changing laws, taxes and economics: may 
impose unnecessary and avoidable hardships on your family 
under an old will. Protect your family’s inheritance, in so far 
as you are able. 

Perhaps your will is suited to the present, perhaps not. This. 
advice in any case is sound: restudy your will—and if it is a 
wise will today, restudy it again and again during coming years. 

Trusting that this: booklet will suggest matters of value to you 
and to your heirs—and that we will be able to assist you with 
your affairs, we remain... 


SERVICE BooKLETs 


Frequently, service booklets or folders—containing 
‘descriptions of the various services offered by a bank—lose 
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the human touch. They amount to nothing more than a 
formal listing, with brief descriptions, of the services them- 
selves. A good idea is to preface such booklets or folders 
with an introductory statement—something human, cordial, 
friendly. For example, the State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, in the first part of a folder listing 
and describing its services, has the following copy: 


The State Street Trust Company has always endeavored to 
render efficient banking service in a friendly and courteous way. 

We do not make the claim that we can render better service 
than other banks, but we do feel confident that we have an 
organization so selected and trained that we are fully prepared 
to perform our various functions in a thoroughly competent 
manner. It is our desire to carry out our duties in such a way 
that those coming in contact with our organization will always 
find it a real pleasure doing business with us. 


And The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a foreword to its services booklet which reads: 


In these pages you will find a few pointers on ways to use 
Cleveland Trust services to your best advantage—how to handle 
your account or accounts, the why and wherefore of service 
charges, and how to get what you need from us at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with good service and satisfaction. 

You may find described in this folder some services you 
haven’t used and may find desirable. Of course we hope so— 
not only because we profit by the sale of service (which is all 
we have to sell) but because we want you to feel that this is 
your bank, for all banking purposes. 


IX 


COMPLETE SUMMARY 


For the convenience of readers who may wish to review, 
from time to time, the points covered in preceding articles; 
or for those who would like to get a birdseye view of the 
articles before, or even instead of, reading them in their 
entirety, this summary has been prepared. It is merely a 
compilation of the various points contained in the summaries 
following each topic, but by placing all of those summaries 
together in this fashion, a complete brief is made possible. 

1. Direct mail advantages over other advertising media 
include: your prospect is comparatively alone with your 
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message; direct mail can reach him at the right place (home 
or business) where he can talk it over with family or business 
associates; direct mail can tell the whole story. 


2. Successful direct mail effort requires thorough 
familiarity with the prospect, his interests, his habits, his 
needs; and the ability to effectively utilize all of these factors 
in the preparation and mailing of your direct mail work. 

3. Direct mail must initially intrigue the recipient 
sufficiently to make him take the piece out of the envelope; 
it must arrest his attention sufficiently, from the first glance, 
to make him start reading; it must sustain his interest and 
arouse his desire; and, finally, it must answer all of his 
questions and stimulate him to action. 

4. Instead of “make it short,” the rule for direct mail 
is “make it interesting and make it complete.” By all 
means, make it as brief as possible, but don’t make brevity 
your only consideration, or even your main one. Start with 
the idea of telling your story simply, clearly, completely, 
effectively—and let the length take care of itself. 

5. Although direct mail is an expensive medium— 
costing more per potential customer than most other media 

it is a far more effective method in the long run, cul- 
tivating a more intimate association between the bank and 
its public. 

6. It is questionable, except in special cases, whether a 
bank should send out a direct mail effort by third class mail 
—thus indicating on the face of each piece the fact that the 
bank doesn’t think it is particularly important. 

7. It is highly questionable, except in isolated cases, 
whether the mere enclosure of a printed folder constitutes 
an effective bank direct mail effort. Such an effort merely 
strengthens the impression of many recipients that the bank 
is cold, unfriendly, not particularly interested in the 
individual. The same thing could be done more economically 
by carrying a display advertisement in your local news- 
paper. Direct mail advertisers have found that the letter 
is the most important part of a direct mail effort, showing 
the prospect that you know of his existence and are in- 
terested in his problems sufficiently to write him personally. 

8. Direct mail can be used to effectively cement present 
customer relationships as well as to bring in new business. 
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Every piece of mail that leaves your bank—form notices, 
personally dictated letters, etc.—deserves attention to the 
principles of effective direct mail effort. 

9. To get results from direct mail you must plan 
thoroughly ahead. This includes careful selection of mail 
lists, proper organization of sales data, scientific planning 
of copy, intelligent writing of copy, adequate attention to 
all mechanical details, and proper planning of follow-up. 

10. A file card, containing all helpful data, should be 
prepared for each prospect. Data should include: present 
customer relationship, if any; service or services you are 
trying to sell prospect; name; personal salutation if any; 
mailing address; other address; occupation; source of name; 
who prospect knows in your bank; date and description of 
each mailing piece sent to prospect; etc. 

11. A separate file should be kept for names of pros- 
pects being solicited for each service: a file of Trust 
prospects, one for Savings prospects, Checking, Safe 
Deposit, Personal Loan, etc. 

12. While there may be duplications of names between 
the various files (since you may be trying to sell a prospect 
on two or more services), be sure there is no duplication of 
names in any one list. If a prospect receives two identical 
letters, the personal touch has been destroyed, you impress 
the prospect with your inefficiency, and you waste postage, 
stationery, etc. 

18. Because of various name duplications between the 
different service mailing lists, be sure to space out all mail- 
ings. Don’t take a chance on a prospect receiving a Trust 
mailing today and a Safe Deposit mailing tomorrow. Space 
mailings out at least two weeks apart. 

14. Be sure to spell name of prospect correctly, check- 
ing with all available sources to make certain of this—no 
one likes to have his name misspelled. 

15. Be sure to use “Mr.,” “Dr.,” “Miss,” or “Mrs.,” 
correctly, and to use the person’s correct title if mailing is 
sent to his place of business. 

16. Be sure to use appropriate personal salutation on 
any letter signed by an officer or department manager who 
knows the prospect personally. If officer calls the prospect 
“Dear Jim” ordinarily, don’t address him as “Dear Mr. 
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Doe” and let him think the officer has gone “high hat.” 
Check prospect names carefully with all officers or depart- 
ment managers who may sign form letters, and get proper 
salutation data on your mailing list file cards. 

17. Select your prospect’s mail address carefully. Send 
mail regarding business service to his business address; mail 
regarding personal service to his home. 

18. Be sure to keep a description, and the mailing date, 
of every piece you send to each prospect. This will aid you 
in eliminating “dead wood” periodically. 

19. Keep mailing addresses up to date by pericdically 
checking phone and city directory listings, returned mail, 
change of jaddress notices, etc. 

20. Go through your mailing lists once a year to weed 
out “dead wood.” Keep the “dead” cards in a separate file, 
and check new prospect names against this file to eliminate 
wasted effort on hopeless cases. 

21. Successful direct mail copy doesn’t “just happen” 
—it was planned that way. Without proper planning your 
direct mail effort is a hit or miss affair—it will be the 
exception, not the rule if it clicks. 

22. Have available a “Sales Point Outline” for each 
of your services, containing all pertinent data about that 
service: why people use such a service; why your present 
customers use your service (what exclusive features you 
have as compared to the service rendered by competitors) ; 
a list of common objections to your service, and the proper 
answers to each objection, 

23. Analyze your prospects—group together those who 
have a common interest. 

24. Choose your approach with this common interest 
in mind—something that will be of definite personal interest 
to each of your prospects. 

25. The general outline for writing effective adver- 
tising copy consists of four items—four things that must 
be accomplished in your copy: (1) you must arrest the 
reader’s attention; (2) you must sustain his interest; (3) 
you must arouse his desire; (4) you must stimulate him to 
action, 

26. To arrest the reader’s attention, tie your mailing 
piece directly to the immediate personal interests of the 
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prospect, or to current news directly connected with your 
service and the prospect’s welfare. Make sure of a real 
tie-in, however—don’t trick the reader by an opening state- 
par that has no connection with the rest of the letter or 
‘older. 


27. To sustain the reader’s interest and arouse his 
desire, immediately enlarge on your opening statement, 
elaborate on the benefits or advantages accruing to him 
from using your service; mention the exclusive advantages 
of your service; etc. | 


28. To stimulate the reader to action, prove to him that 
he should act now—give him a good excuse or incentive for 
acting now while your sales arguments are fresh in his mind. 


29. Make it easy for the reader to act now. Clarify any 
doubtful points about your offer. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope or return card if possible. 


30. Plan the above steps carefully before actually start- 
ing to write. Jot down all points that will be helpful, all 
material you can use to aid you in accomplishing those four 
essential jobs: arresting attention, sustaining interest, 
arousing desire, stimulating action. 


31. The actual writing job can be simplified by atten- 
tion to a few basic points applicable to writing effective 
copy of all kinds: (1) visualization of your prospect; (2) 
simplicity; (3) vocabulary limitations; (4) selection of 
currently meaningful, vital words; (5) use of the “you” 
attitude; (6) summarization wherever possible; (7) careful 
revision after the copy has had time to cool. 


‘82. Visualize your prospect. Write to an individual, 
not to a mailing list. Select a typical person who is on. the 
mailing list, or a typical acquaintance who is representative 
of those on your mailing list, and write your copy to that 
person. Copy should be personal, though not excessively 
familiar. 

33. Copy should be simple, both as to structure and 
vocabulary. Sentences and paragraphs should be short, and 
technical terms, even though familiar to you, should never 
be used without a full explanation. No part of your copy 
should be so complicated as to require much concentration 
on the part of the reader. 
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34. Watch your vocabulary—remember that although 
the average reader may possibly be acquainted with a 
larger number of words, he probably knows only around 
10,000. Use only those words which the average reader 
knows. Milton was able to get his ideas across using only 
about 8,000 words—you can limit your writing vocabulary 
without much trouble, and you'll do a far more effective job. 


35. Use currently meaningful words. Watch such 
magazines as Time, Life, and the New Yorker; such 
columnists as Walter Winchell and Westbrook Pegler; pay 
more attention to your daily papers, the radio, and the 
movies. Analyze and remember the new terms and new 
slants on old terms created by these publications, men, and 
media. Use words that have exactly the associational 
response you intend. 


36. Use vital, living, moving, action-stimulating words. 
Study the above publications, both editorial content and 
advertising copy, and see how effectively they use words 
to paint pictures in the minds of their readers. 


37. Use the “you” attitude in your copy. Only about 
ten per cent of your copy should be concerned with details 
regarding your bank or the service; the other ninety per cent 
should be regarding what the service will do for your reader. 


38. Summarize whenever possible. Help your reader 
get the full picture—at the end of your letter or folder, 
stress the point of greatest interest to him, and summarize 
the other advantages, benefits, sales arguments, etc., you 
have discussed previously. 


39. Let your copy cool and then reread it carefully and 
revise it. Don’t, however, subject it to so many revisions 
that it will lose its freshness, its spontaneity. 


40. Attention to various mechanical details is quite 
essential to the success of any direct mail effort. This 
includes attention to: the envelope and its addressing; the 
process by which letters are produced; the signature; the 
typography, stock, color, and general appearance of a 
folder; the number of pieces in the envelope; the time the 
mailing piece reaches the prospect; adequate follow-up 
preparation; etc. 


41. Be sure your envelope is of good quality stock, 
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neatly addressed with correctly spelled name and right 
address, and properly spaced to enhance appearance. 

42. Make use of the advertising possibilities of your 
envelope by utilizing your postage meter machine to imprint 
slogans or messages, or by affixing seals or stickers. The 
lining of the envelope, and the back of the envelope also 
offer advertising possibilities. 

43. Be sure your letters are on good stock, with 
attractively imprinted letterhead. Make certain that name 
of prospect is spelled correctly. Space out your copy to 
avoid crowded appearance. 

44. To retain the effect of a personal letter, be wary 
of mimeographed or multigraphed letters—better use 
electrically typed or actual personally typed letters. Let 
your prospect feel that you were interesed enough to write 
him a really personal letter. 

45. Watch the signature on your letters—never use a 
rubber stamp or other obviously mechanical signing process. 
Have each letter signed- individually, and be sure name of 
signer is either printed on the letterhead or typed under- 
neath the signature to avoid reader confusion. 

46. In your printed mail pieces (folders, booklets, 
blotters, etc.) avoid a crowded appearance at all times— 
enlarge the piece or cut down amount of copy so piece looks 
inviting, easy to read. 

47. Be careful of the size of type and paper stock used 
for pieces going to older persons. Don’t use such small 
type it will tire their eyes or discourage them from reading; 
don’t use glossy finish stock that reflects the light and makes 
it difficult to read copy. 

48. Watch your type face personalities—learn to judge 
the personality of a type face yourself, or seek guidance 
from your typographer. Use the type face that conveys 
just the feeling you want. 

49. Watch color combination legibility—choose those 
color combinations most effective in transferring your 
message to the brain of the reader. 

50. Give attention to color phychology—use colors not 
only to get a pleasing effect, but to accentuate important 
parts of your advertising piece, and to elicit the desired 
psychological reaction from the prospect. 
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51. Don’t send out mail to arrive on a Monday, 
Saturday, or the.day after a holiday. Arrange your mailing 
date so mail will arrive when prospect is least busy. 

52. Don’t cram a number of different pieces into your 
mailing envelope just to save postage. Concentrate on one 
service at a time, using the fewest possible pieces. If you 
sell prospect on that service, you'll have more opportunity 
to sell him on others later on. 

58. When you are planning a mailing to a large number 
of prospects, or when you have difficulty choosing between 
two mailing pieces, try testing on a small group first. Select 
this small group from the larger mailing list, choosing 
representative people. 

54. Plan your follow-up effort well in advance of the 
initial mailing. Make sure you have available whatever may 
be necessary—booklets, contact men, letters acknowledging 
request for booklet or personal call, later letters to follow 
through, etc. Never permit any delay to occur in following 
up a response from a prospect. 
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Investment 


ae 
and Finanee 
Epitep sy OSCAR LASDON 


RAILROAD BOND PRICES 


ENERALLY speaking, one of the sorest spots in bank 

bond portfolios has been the rail bond account. Since 

1936, we have witnessed an almost complete break- 

down of confidence in the long-term rail outlook. In these 

six years, banks have been heavy sellers of carrier obliga- 
tions. 

Liquidation has been further accelerated by the pressure 
exerted by Federal and state banking authorities, who have 
continually urged the sale of all issues characterized as 
“substandard.” A definite policy of liquidation was pressed 
even though market prices, from all apparent indications, 
had anticipated the worst. 

During the past six years, FDIC call reports indicate 
that commercial member banks have disposed of over 
$400,000,000 of rail issues. Data compiled by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks show that these 
institutions have sold about $500,000,000 of rail bonds in 
the same period. Leading life insurance companies, holding 
over 90 per cent of the assets of all life companies in the 
country, have disposed of a mere $50,000,000 of carrier liens 
while fire, marine, auto, casualty and surety companies have 
liquidated another $100,000,000 worth. All in all, roughly 
a billion dollars of rail bonds have been shifted to the public 
from the portfolios of institutional investors. 

The pressure of this liquidation has naturally accounted 
for considerable deterioration in prices of rail bonds of other 
than gilt-edge nature. So, despite the tremendous improve- 
ment in rail finances during the last few years, second-grade 
rail bond. prices, relatively speaking, are still in the cellar. 

This situation exists even though Class I Railways 
expect 1942 net railway operating income to be the highest 
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on record—$1,552,000,000 as against $1,252,000,000 in 
1929. Net working capital position of Class I Railways, 
after adjustments designed to compensate for changes in 
ICC accounting regulations, is estimated at about $1,- 
200,000,000, or roughly three times 1929 position. 

However, there are good reasons for believing that the 
worst in rail bond prices has been seen. On the one hand, 
the high level of rail traffic and accompanying boom-time 
earnings may be expected to continue for the duration of 
the war—which may well be two years. In the second place, 
the lop-sided demand and supply situation that has been 

. distorting rail bond prices for so long appears to be 
undergoing correction. This is not to say that banks will 
suddenly cease their liquidation, reverse investment policy, 
and turn into buyers. The new demand—and it will become 
more emphatic as time goes on—is coming from the railroads 
themselves. 

The Revenue Act of 1942, it will be recalled, embodied 
a provision permitting the rails to acquire their own obliga- 
tions at discounts without incurring taxable profits. And 
now that the rails are amply fortified with cash, they are 
in a position to make their fondest dreams come true. They 
are currently able to buy their own obligations at great 
discounts below par, thus reducing fixed interest debt and 
fixed charges. Continuation of the present earnings trend 
—and this seems likely for some time—will permit a sub- 
stantial curing of capital structures. The railroads are 
taking advantage of the thorough pessimism about rail 
bonds and are effecting substantial savings. 

Here are some cases in point which show what can be 
accomplished under present market conditions. In a period 
of about two months, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas has taken 
up about $7,000,000 par value of its bonds at a cost of 
about a third the face value. Some bond circles estimate 
that 1943 will witness further reductions and that fixed 
charges and debt of the M-K-T will be reduced by about 
25 per cent by the end of 1943. 

During 1942, the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Colorado & Southern 
Railway, retired over $3,300,000—more than 15 per cent— 
of the general mortgage issue of the parent company. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio railroad is currently asking for 
tenders on all of its secured bond issues and also anticipates 
a heavy debt reduction this year. Other roads such as the. 
Great Northern and Southern Pacific are actively engaged 
in anticipating near-term maturities. Additional carriers are 
also contemplating making good use of their surplus funds. 
The net result of all of this, of course, will be a more buoyant 
market in rail bonds and a considerable cleaning up of 
railroad capital structures. 


Ten Important Points 


A recent editorial in the New York World-Telegram 
reprints, from a trade publication called Land O’ Lakes 
News, “ten points that cost so little and are worth so much.” 

We think the Land O’ Lakes News has carved its niche 
in the Hall of Fame by crystallizing into definite form some 
thoughts that have been running through peoples’ minds. 
Here are the points, and you can shape your own opinion 


of their importance. 


1—You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging 
thrift. 

2—You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. 

38—You cannot help small men by tearing down big 
men. 

4—You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

5—You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling the wage 
payer down. 

6—You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than your income. 

7—You cannot further the brotherhood of man by in- 
citing class hatred. 

8—You cannot establish sound security on borrowed 
money. 

9—You cannot build character and courage by taking 
away a man’s initiative and independence. 

10—You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 

what they could and should do for themselves. 
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Treasury Finance 


The December Victory Drive of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been auspiciously successful. The $9,000,000,000 
goal, according to preliminary estimates, was topped by 
over $8,000,000,000. Insurance companies, individual and 
non-banking corporate investors subscribed for $7,071, 
000,000 of the securities offered while banking institutions 
took up the remainder. New money borrowed by the 
Treasury since July 1, the start of the current fiscal year, 
amounted to $34,900,000,000 on December 23. 

The New York District, according to Allan Sproul, 
chairman of the New York Victory Fund Committee, 
accounted for the subscription of $5,877,000,000 of bonds 
and notes during the Victory Fund campaign. About 
$1,749,000,000 of this total was sold to commercial banks 
while the remaining $3,628,000,000 of securities was 
absorbed by non-bank purchasers. 


Farm Products Rationing 


For some time, most of us have realized that manufact- 
ured goods.were going to be increasingly scarce. After all, 
it was obvious that our productive facilities could not be 
devoted to war work without reducing the supply of con- 
sumer goods. 

Belated surprise, however, has greeted the prospect of 
rationing of agricultural products during 1943. It wasn’t 
so long ago that we were all wondering what would be 
done to eliminate surpluses that existed. Now, official action 
has awakened us to the fact that we will be faced with 
shortages of many farm items. 

Recent war developments, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, have brought an upward revision 
of estimates of probable 1943 military and lend-lease 
demands for food. An over-all demand for farm products 
in general, in excess of the volume of production, appears 
likely. “Under these conditions,” states the Bureau, “the 
rationing of agricultural products will be necessary to assure 
equitable distribution of the reduced supply among the 
civilian population.” 
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Requirements of this country’s military forces and its 
Allies will total about 25 per cent of total domestic food 
production. Similar requirements in 1942 and 1941 were 
13 per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. At the same time, 
because of gains in employment and consumer income, 
domestic civilian demand may also be expected to increase. 

The BAE estimates that consumers will have about 10 
per cent more money available for spending in 1948 than 
in 1942 while the volume of goods and services available will 
be down about 10 per cent. 


Bank Earnings 


Expanding portfolios of government bonds are con- 
tributing to the growth of bank earnings. Although bank 
operating expenses have been rising, it is believed that 
increasing income will now tend to outdistance higher costs. 

As long as the war is with us, banks will continue to 
add heavily to holdings of ‘Treasuries—which are the 
greatest amount in banking history. Despite rising wages, 
higher taxes, smaller recoveries on assets previously written 
down, earnings should continue to increase. Post-war 
outlook is also fairly promising because of prospective large 
demands .on the banks that will be forthcoming from 
industry—industry which will be faced with the problem of 
converting to and stepping up production of peace-time 
goods to a level sufficient to satisfy the demand now being 
built up. 

Quotations of leading bank shares, it may be noted, have 
recently reflected a more optimistic attitude. 


Anti-Inflation Plan 


Washington advices indicate that additional plans are 
being considered to siphon off excess purchasing power for 
conversion into savings. An effort may be made to earmark 
such savings against delivery of consumer goods in the 
post-war period. 

One proposal invol\ 2s prepayments by individuals for 
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consumer goods articles such as refrigerators, automobiles, 
etc. Such prepayment would insure delivery of these items 
as soon as possible after the war. Each purchaser would 
receive some form of certificate as evidence of purchase 
which would state his priority for receipt of the goods 
bought. 

Further inducement for public support would be offered 
in the form of interest payments on funds thus set aside. 
The funds would initially be deposited with the Treasury. 

Another feature would involve payment of commissions 
to dealers consummating these advance sales, and this would 
be expected to help tide them over during the war period. 

Briefly stated, results of such a program would 

1—Impound purchasing power at a time when consumer 
goods are scarce. 

2—Be of assistance to the Treasury in its anti-inflation 
program by securing the help of sales organizations through- 
out the country. 

3—Provide a backlog of orders which would be available 
to assist in the transition to a peace-time economy. 

Care must be taken, however, to see that such a program 
does not disrupt the sale of war bonds to the investing public 
and this been the main reason for Treasury caution. After 
careful investigation and ‘refinement, however, some 
practicable plan may be evolved. In this connection, some 
special legislation would probably be necessary. 


Interest Rates 


The last annual report of the Bank of International 
Settlements envisions some hardening of interest rates after 
the war. Basis for this judgment is found in the belief that 
reactions have been developing against the very low level 
of interest rates now prevailing. 

The BIS feels that many countries of the world will 
experience a relative dearth of capital, owing to the huge 
demands that post-war reconstruction will impose. A 
tightening of interest rates, it is observed, is one of the best 
means of meeting the situation inasmuch as it builds up 
savings. 
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Pressure for more adequate earnings for bank and 
insurance companies may be an additional factor making for 
a rise. The BIS acknowledges, nevertheless, that the 
tremendous expansion of national debts throughout the 
world has developed a vested interest in low interest rates 
and that this condition will tend to retard any upward 
movement. 

Tendency toward higher rates is already manifesting 
itself in this country. Short-term rates firmed up during 
1942, with a beneficial effect on bank earnings. Post-war 
demands for capital are expected to be heavy and if these 
demands are met through large-scale bond flotations, the 
increased supply of obligations may result in a moderate 
rise in rates. 

Basically, however, cheap money is probably here to stay 
—although how cheap money will be is still another question. 


WAR MEMO x 


To keep the Axis from our shores, 


keep after that “10% of gross payroll” 
goal in War Bonds, through the 
Payroll Savings Plan! 
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IN 
WASHINGTON 


By Our 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


ANKS, during this World War II, are being increas- 
ingly used. Banks are becoming more and more a 
definite part of the Government’s program. This is 

especially in evidence in two respects: Financing needs of 
the Treasury as carried through so successfully in the recent 
Victory Fund drive, and the use of the banking system for 
handling ration coupons. 

The Victory Fund program which has had its chief test 
through committees of bankers, who have been especially 
active in the larger cities, but seemed not to reach out to the' 
smaller towns, was a definite contribution on the part of 
bankers to successful Treasury financing. In this, their 
donation of time, of much paid advertising space, of selling 
efforts, was out of bank income. 

In the case of ration banking, now being made effective, 
there will be some payment by the Government, but strictly 
on a cost basis. Except, perhaps, for the most efficiently 
operated banks, there will be no profit for the job of serving 
the Office of Price Administration. It will be largely 
patriotic service with many a headache as the system is put 
into operation. 

Except for these two outstanding programs, embodying 
all types of banks, these financial institutions are, in the 
majority, suffering from the effects of war. They are, like 
many a “small business,” a casualty of the elimination of 
all ordinary business to war-time needs. They have pre- 
sented no petitions, however, asking for special considera- 
tion, or aid. It remains true that they suffer hardships to 
the same extent that all normal business suffers, through 
all-out war. 
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Legislation 


‘Che adjournment of the 77th Congress left only minor 
banking bills to die. No major legislation, written about 
banking, was passed. At the same time some of the legisla- 
tion of this Congress had definite repercussions on banking, 
most notably being the many amendments to the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ relief law. This put bankers on their guard in 
all matters affecting credit extension to those likely to be 
called into the armed services. 


Bills fostered by segments of banking failed to reach 
the hearing stage. These included the Independent Bankers 
associations which favored two measures: one to freeze the 
status of branch banking and the other to require that 
branches of banks publish statements of their loans and 
deposits in communities also served by independent banks. 
The Independent associations have indicated that they will 
continue to press for such legislation in the 78th Congress. 


Agitation against the inroads of Farm Credit. Ad- 
ministration programs which tend to deprive country banks 
of the opportunity to make loans to farmers, was especially 
active in the closing months of 1942. There is evidence that 
this campaign will grow and expand, but likely to meet 
resistance -by the FCA, although the Treasury, which largely 
subsidizes such Government lending, is unofficially opposed 
to the present program. 

While it might be assumed that banking is not involved 
in most programs centering in Washington, the whole war 
effort, involving as it does experiments in economic 
planning, has an intimate bearing on bank policies. Even 
the basic political disagreements, now in growing evidence, 
are of interest to bankers, since fundamental concepts are 
involved. 

There is abundant evidence that certain phases of the 
war effort have more than military interest to many 
economists and planners. The necessity for instituting a 
large number of civilian and economic controls, has inviting 
aspects in bringing about reform. “Reform” does not 
necessarily mean something wrong or entirely undesirable. 
Economics is no precise science. Its theories are constantly 
shifting. There exists a powerful inner group who believe 
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that the war can be more effectively won, and a “better” 
peace after the war, if these reforms are carried through 
along with the obviously necessary controls. 

It is this clash between schools of thought that present 
to the nation at large the confusing differences highlighted 
in the news. The resignation of Leon Henderson, rationing 
programs, Mid-West resentment over farm controls, taxes, 
censorship, all have as their base a fundamental difference 
in economic planning. Trace these differences back and 
there are found financial aspects which lead to the bank on 
the corner. 

A part of this picture—and much more of a major part 
than is ordinarily realized—concerns planning for the post- 
war era. All of this is now largely blanketed in under the 
many ramifications incident to lend-lease commitments and 
agreements. These in turn have a bearing on all domestic 
rationing. That, with the exception of a very few strategical 
materials, America is the land of abundance, is considered 
in sending vast supplies to other countries which lack these 
supplies. Rationing at home is a part of lend-lease. 


Ration-Banking 


Ration-banking is embodied in a manual which is now 
being distributed throughout the nation. The experience of 
banks operating under the preliminary test, in the Albany, 
N. Y., area, has now been worked out for all banks. The 
manual has been prepared in co-operation between the Office 
of Price Administration and a special committee of the 
American Bankers Association of which Rowland R. 
Hughes is chairman. 

Committees representing this group, and the special 
section of the OPA, will hold meetings with state associa- 
tions of bankers, clearing houses and other groups, in the 
effort to acquaint bankers with the system and the problems 
involved. In the main the program, as finally adopted, is 
less complicated than was first believed necessary. The 
volume of work involved is not so great, since trade channels 
are to be used, whenever this is possible, to carry the coupons 
from the retailers back through the wholesalers to the OPA. 








The local banks will, in the main, concern themselves with 
the wholesalers and other large dispensers, in the link 
between consumers and the controls exercised by the Office 
of Price Administration. 


Inflation 


Fundamental in the months ahead are the means used 
to avoid inflation. Officials of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Treasury, the Board of Economic Stabilization, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, are greatly concerned over 
possibility of inflation. The prospects for 1943 are that $90 
billions will be needed for the war effort alone, probably 
the war budget will be close to $96 billion and the overall 
expenditure of the Government about $108 billion. 

This outflow of funds is placing in the hands of every 
individual sums of money at the same time that there exists 
a shortage of goods and services. It is estimated that $15 
billion must somehow be withdrawn from this outflow of 
consumer and corporate earnings in order to prevent 
inflation. This is $15 billions in addition to present high 
taxes. 

While many theories have been suggested in the way 
of taxes and anti-inflation efforts, the general concept is 
an extension of the withholding tax—collection at the 
source. Also favored are required bond purchases, known 
as enforced savings. The program determined will be 
through Congress, with the Treasury and other fiscal 
agencies doing their part to influence Congress, and the 
people who elect Congress. 
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Financial 


Situation 
Abroad.. 


A Monthly Survey 


S for a long time past, the financial situation in most 
of the leading countries of the world remains com- 
pletely overshadowed by the military situation. 

Ordinary relations of finance and banking, as they formerly 
existed between nations, have been almost completely 
disrupted, and the task now uppermost in the minds of those 
charged with financial responsibilities is one of providing 
the huge amount of funds required for war purposes. How 
to find additional sources of taxation, to stimulate savings, 
and to procure ever larger amounts of money from loans 
—these are the leading financial problems of the time. 
At long last, the military situation itself is looking very 
much brighter for the United Nations. For some weeks 
Russia has been carrying on offensive operations on a large 
scale, and apparently with marked success in driving back 
the German invaders and recapturing lost territory. In 
Africa, and in the Pacific and in China, these nations are 
now on the offensive and are slowly pushing back the 
invaders. Should these advances be maintained and in- 
creased, as is now expected, it is not beyond the range of 
probability that the year 1943 may see a victorious ending 
to the struggle the United Nations are so determinedly 
carrying on against Germany and Japan. So confident have 
some become in regard to an early termination of the 
conflict, that they are busily engaged not only in formulating 
plans for peace, but are putting forth proposals for 
reconstructing human society,in their own,images.. The less 
sanguine are still mindful:of, the fact. tha¢ :there.is one 
immediate task whose accomplishment .must ,precede the 
realization of these plans, and that:is the:-winning:of the war. 
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Great Britiin 


How the war has affected the employes of the English 
banks is shown by the recent publication of the report of 
the Kennet committee. It is reported by this committee 
that since September, 1989, the composition of the bank 
staffs has radically changed. With a few exceptions 55 per 
cent of the pre-war male managerial and clerical employees 
have been called up and a number of women have been 
released to the forces and to other vital war work. In the 
clearing banks, the number of women employed has in- 
creased from 13,265 to 27,473. The banks have thus, says 
the report, “considerably diluted their skilled staffs, not- 
withstanding a full measure of war-time tasks and 
difficulties, and an increase, on balance, in their total work, 
which will become still greater as the clothing coupon 
responsibilities are fully absorbed.” 


INCREASE IN THE NOTE CIRCULATION 


In a recent three-weeks period the Bank of England 
circulation increased by £43,000,000, compared with a gain 
of £34,000,000 in a like time a year earlier. This increase, 


and the recent total of £920,500,000, represent in large part 
war outlays, and are to some extent accounted for by heavy 
expenditures by ordinary consumers. 


Tur Caprrar. RATIO oF THE BANKS 


Since there has been much discussion in recent years of 
the ratio which American banks should maintain between 
capital and deposits, it will be of interest to note how this 
subject is regarded by the English banks. Discussing the 
proportion of capital to deposits, The Bankers Magazine 
of London observes that “The proprietary interest in the 
banking system is the element which gives the depositor 
confidence that the bank will be able to honour its obligation 
to him. Without that confidence there would be no banking 
system.” 

* * * * 

“The, stock 4 in trade of a bank is its supply of money. 
The niore:it attracts from depositors, the more it can lend 
and invest.-..But, unlike other businesses, expansion of the 
scale of activities -in mais does not indicate a necessity 
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for more capital. The more deposits that are attracted, the 
more will there be available to lend or invest, in fact, the 
greater will be the necessity to seek channels for the employ- 
ment of money and the smaller will be the ordinary incentive 
to enlarge the capital. If there is an indifference to the 
results of expansion, the ratio of the proprietary interest 
will shrink, thereby diminishing the relative margin of 
protection afforded to the depositor. 

“There is, therefore, a definite necessity for the amount 
of capital and reserves to keep pace with the growth of 
deposits.” 

From. a compilation extending from 1897 to 1941, it is 
shown that, including the Bank of England, banks in the 
United Kingdom have been showing an almost uninter- 
rupted decline in the proportion of capital and reserves to 
liabilities (deposits, current accounts and note circulation). 
In 1897 this ratio was 15.8 per cent, and it had declined 
by 1941 to-4.7 per cent. ® 

Excluding the Bank of England, the figures are con- 
siderably better. “In the war years,” says the London 
Bankers Magazine, “deposits have risen, while capital and 
reserves have declined very slightly, so that the ratio is down 
to 5.4 per cent. This undoubtedly is too low for com- 
placency. Even in the days before 1914 it was considered 
by many authorities that the ratio of capital in British 
banking was too low if banks were to accept a share of 
responsibility in aiding trade. The position now is one in 
which it is clear that “enterprise” in credit extension has 
not the necessary backing of proprietary guarantee for the 
great responsibilities carried by the banks. The cheap 
money period has made matters worse by checking the 
ability of banks to redress the ratio by enlargement of their 
capital resources, and this is a matter which will play an 
increasing part in determining the functioning of the banks 
in future. 


The Argentine 


The most striking feature of the latest figures on 
Argentine exports is the wide disparity between the volume 
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of these exports and the value thereof. Volume of 
Argentine exports for the first 10 months this year (1942) 
was 4,561,513 tons, worth 1,501,600,000 pesos, and from 
this aggregate, it is now unofficially estimated that for the 
full year 1942, probable volume will be roughly 5,410,000 
tons with a value of around 1,790,000,000 pesos. These 
estimated totals for the year are especially interesting in 
view of the fact that the tonnage figure will most likely 
be the lowest recorded for two decades, while the value of 
the 1942 shipments on the above basis would be the highest 
in the past dozen years except for the boom year 1987, 
when the value of exports reached 2,311,000,000 pesos. 

The considerable appreciation in value of the main 
Argentine export products which is responsible for this 
position is shown by comparing export prices thereof during 
the January-October months of each of the past four years, 
as follows: 


Average Export Prices per Ton, in Pesos 
First 10 months 19389 1940 1941 1942 


Chilled beef 471.37 526.18 544.18 707.90 
Frozen beef 319.90 486.72 488.70 633.89 
Hides 643.28 772.94 829.75 966.53 
Wool 916.85 1,255.23 1,109.63 1,227.52 
Wheat 56.05 79.56 65.33 72.59 
Linseed 142.24 164.63 97.30 179.18 


Mexico 


Referring to the increase in the circulation of money in 
Mexico, the Review of the Economic Situation, issued by 
the Banco Nacional de Mexico, in its issue of October 31, 
1942, says: 

“Since December, 1941, fiduciary circulation has in- 
creased 157.6 millions, metallic circulation, 29.1 millions, 
and banking circulation 85.1 millions. Therefore, banknote 
issues get the first place. 

“It has been said that the increased emission is largely 
due to the money advanced to the Government. ‘In ex- 
change, it has been said that the increase of banknotes results 
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from the purchase of foreign drafts, brought about by the 
increase of the favorable commercial balance. By the middle 
of the year the balance actually exceeded 100 million pesos. 

“To the end of lessening the influence of an excessive 
circulation upon a comparatively scanty stock of wealth, 
which has not been perceptibly increased in spite of the 
Government’s efforts, the Bank of Mexico determined to 
increase the percentage of the reserves that private banks 
are supposed to deposit in it. The increase was not impor- 
tant. Reserves were at a 30 per cent level and went up 
3 per cent. 

“However. this unusual circumstance is worthy of 
mention. Mexico is the country with larger reserves on the 
cash available for the public, than any other country in the 
world. This is only the more surprising since our nation 
possesses an articulate, expeditious banking organization, 
and it is in a period of industrial reconstruction. 

“The situation outlined has brought about high rates of 
interest, which are not likely to drop, as would be convenient 
for the better march of business. 

“Banks have lent 339.3 millions on short-term trans- 
actions; 106.1 millions in pledged loans; 27.8 millions in 
direct credits and credits on account current; and 50.2 
millions in diverse accounts, totalling 527.4 million pesos. 
millions in diverse accounts, totaling 527.4 million pesos.” 


A Plea for the Study of Literature 


In the Literary Section of The Scottish Bankers 
Magazine, George J. Scott, former Treasurer of the Bank 
of Scotland, makes this plea for the study of literature: 

“When we refer to literature we do not include voca- 
tional books. These are, no doubt, literature in one sense, 
but they only provide what has been called instrument- 
knowledge, which may be essential to equip us for our 
ordinary occupation, but has no other purpose. Literature, 
as we are at present considering it, covers that vast field of 
thought, which has been enriched\by the wisdom of all the 
ages, and includes the works of philosophers, poets, 
historians, and thinkers in many other spheres. In these 





the intellectual life finds its daily sustenance, its inspiration, 
and its satisfaction. 

“If it be asked what advantage accrues to the business 
man, as such, from the study of literature as a cultural 
subject, as compared with the study of vocational literature, 
it may be said that the latter is the means of his equipping 
himself technically for his vocation, whether it be in banking, 
engineering, accountancy, chemistry, or any other sphere. 
Literature studied as a means of culture, should teach him 
to think logically, it should widen his outlook, and it should 
enable him to gain the power of clear judgment, even on 
matters quite outside his own business. 

“No one can be constantly in touch with our finest 
literature in prose and poetry without, in some degree, 
becoming sensitive to the choice of appropriate words, and 
the beauty and charm of a felicitous style. Such reading 
extends the vocabulary, and that is no little gain, for few 
realize how limited our stock of words is. We pick up 
readily slang, and catch-phrases, and we find it easier to 
say what we have to say with words in everyday use by the 
community, although frequently they are entirely divorced 
from their original meaning. In conversation we are content 
to use some out of the few thousands of words and ex- 
pressions that form the stock-in-trade of people who have 
had the usual education, leaving most of the contents of 
our word-pool to those who are authors, or to those who 
have the gift of effective public speech. The great reservoir, 
the English Dictionary, is for most a largely untapped 
source. If our reading of the most select prose and poetry 
quickens our intellectual life, and stirs our emotions, it 
should also help to enrich our thought and speech with some 
of the latent significance, and melody, and charm, that are 
hidden in unused words; and, looking back over the years, 

‘ we would be able to feel that the hours so spent had not been 
altogether in vain.” 
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Current Conditions in Canada 


ISCUSSING general conditions in Canada, the 
Monthly Commercial Letter of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, for December says: 

“A moderate increase in manufacturing is recorded by 
our index of industrial activity which rose from 182 at mid- 
October to 186 at mid-November (1937 equal 100), while 
the percentage of factory capacity utilized rose from 121 
to 122. The processing of foodstuffs increased generally, 
except in the case of canned goods, thus following the usual 
seasonal trend. The clothing group remained steady, a rise 
in men’s clothing and furnishings (mainly uniforms) and 
slightly greater activity in cottons and woolens off-setting 
a decline in women’s clothing, and, to a less degree, in 
knitted goods and rayon. ‘There was no change in the pulp 
and paper group, but other wood products declined owing 
to a continued recession in sawmilling. The activity in the 
iron trades, especially the heavy section, showed a marked 
increase, but the gain in the automotive group was only 
slight. 

“Our wage payroll index rose from 210 in September 
to 222 in October (1937 equal 100). The rise in manu- 
facturing payrolls from 238 to 248 was the steepest in a year. 
Mining and logging payrolls recovered and construction 
also registered an increase. ‘Trade payrolls fell but were 
above the general level of earlier months.” 


Bank OF MONTREAL 


The Business Summary of the Bank of Montreal, dated 
December 23, 1942, comments as follows on current con- 
ditions in Canada: 

“Canada is ending a year of unprecedented business 
activity with the output of war materials dominating in- 
dustry to such an extent that the Government has become 
the purchaser of more than 50 per cent. of the entire pro- 
duction of the country. Market shifts in business have 
accompanied this activity and are becoming more accen- 
tuated, there being a progressive narrowing in the field of 
non-essential production and a concurrent extension of the 
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influence of war business over commodities, manpower and 
services. 


“Evidence accumulates that the war will leave Canadian 
industry with an immensely broadened structure and the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply has made the interesting 
statement that not more than 10 per cent. of the productive 
capacity is of a type for which peace-time uses cannot be 
found. The technicians and scientists working in the Na- 
tional Research Laboratories and elsewhere have been 
steadily developing processes for application to raw ma- 
terials and for making new types of equipment and, as a 
result, there have been established many new industries, 
hitherto unknown in Canada, which will be an important 
factor in the national economy in the post-war era. Before 
the war no naval or military guns were made in Canada, 
but twelve types of army and naval artillery are now being 
turned out. Every day Canadian factories are producing 
small arms, such as Bren guns, other automatic guns and 
rifles, at a rate better than one per minute, and ammunition 
for these guns at the rate of 40,000 finished rounds per 
minute. The manufacture of explosives is now on a tre- 
mendous scale, involving the production of a number of 
chemicals never previously manufactured in Canada, and 
today the most powerful explosive used in the war is being 
made in ‘Canada by a process developed by Canadian scien- 
tists. Canadian experts have revolutionized the manufac- 
ture of armour-piercing projectiles as they are now turning 
out a shell made of low-grade alloy steel which costs only 
one-fourth as much as an earlier type made of high-grade 
tool steel and is much more deadly. Canada’s plant ca- 
pacity for producing aluminum has been expanded seven- 
fold since the war began and can now produce more than 
the entire world production of aluminum in 1989. The 
ship-building output has increased 20 per cent. in the past 
three months and the program now calls for a total expendi- 
ture of $900,000,000. Canada, since the war began, has 
launched 300 combat vessels and 1,100 smaller craft, and 
more than 70 of a program total of 300 merchant vessels 
of the 10,000-ton type have already been delivered. 


“A material factor in the North African victories of 
the British army has been Canada’s contribution to opera- 
ions in that area of mechanized military vehicles estimated 
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at 40,000 units. The total output by automobile manufac- 
turers of military vehicles during 1942 will be about 215,- 
000 units. ‘The value of communications and signal equip- 
ment produced in Canada this year will be more than $100,- 
000,000 and plans are laid for its expansion to $250,000,000 
in 1943. 


“The demands of expanded industries have necessitated 
an enlargement of the production of electric power and 
disclosure was recently made that there is in process of 
construction somewhere in the hinterland a huge new power 
project which, when completed, will have a capacity of 
1,020,000 h.p. When this enterpirse is in full operation, 
Canada will have added 1,870,000 h.p. to her pre-war 
capacity. 

“Steel production has been at a high level during the 
year, the October output of steel ingots and castings at 
271,127 tons being up 10.7. per cent, as compared. with the 
previous month, this figure being the highest since May and 
an increase of 8.6 per cent over October, 1941. The cumu- 
lative total for the ten months of the year. was 2,580,715 tons, 
an increase of 372,177 tons or 16.8 per cent. The Minister 
of Munitions and Supply makes the statement that, as a 
result of rigid control, essential steel requirements have been 
met and that sufficient steel will be available to carry out 
all departmental programs. The Minister was also able 
to say that, through National Selective Service, industrial 
labor shortages which seemed serious three months ago have 
since been corrected. 


Transportation by rail and water has been heavy during 
the year, with a 56.8 per cent increase in railway passenger 
travel in September over the same month a year ago and a 
gain of 2.83 per cent in the freight movement. During the 
first nine months of the year railway gross revenues were 
up from $383,824,946 to $474,208,320 and operating ex- 
penses from $290,379,018 to $849,826,694. Lake traffic 
reached new proportions, the canal movement at Sault Ste. 
Marie reaching the new high figure of 117,916,986 tons by 
the end of November, or 6,796,302 tons more than the 
tonnage for the whole of last year. 

“Canadian exports during the first ten months of 1942 
reached a value of $1,900,000,000. In connection with ex- 
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ternal trade, an important development during the month 
has been an exchange of notes between Canada and the 
United States by which the two countries have agreed to 
economic co-operation after the war in the fields of pro- 
duction, employment and the exchange and consumption of 
goods. 


“The special economic problems created by the war 
continue to provide difficulties for the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the Government. One of these con- 
cerns the capacity of automatic adjustments in the cost- 
of-living bonus to offset increases in the cost of living, to 
which higher prices for imported products beyond the con- 
trol of our Government contribute. The bonus protects 
a large section of the population, the earners of wages and 
salaries, but it leaves other groups unprotected and the 
Government has lately had to bow to an agitation for in- 
creased allowances for the dependents of soldiers, who will 
also get the benefit of the cost-of-living bonus. By the 
bonus, too, costs are being raised to industry at a time when 
they should be kept down. Accordingly, to avert a further 
automatic increase in the cost-of-living bonus, the Govern- 
ment has announced a plan for the reduction of the prices 
of some staple foodstuffs through reduced duties, subsidies 
or sales by the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
at appropriately reduced prices. Measures are being taken 
to ensure that the consuming ‘public will get the full benefit 
of these reductions and it is estimated that they will cost 
the Treasury in cash subsidies and loss of revenue about 
$40,000,000, with, in addition, the recently announced sub- 
sidy on butter. 

“The Government has also taken steps to reduce the 
consumption of liquor by curtailing the quantities released 
from bond. The total amounts released in the twelve-month | 
period from October 31, 1942, have been taken as a basis 
and cuts in these will be enforced on the sales of 30 per cent 
for spirituous liquors, 20 per cent for wines and 10 per cent 
for beer. There is also decreed a reduction to not greater 
than 30 per cent under proof of the alcoholic content of 
distilled spirits and the fortification of wine with distilled 
spirits is prohibited. 

“According to Government estimates the national in- 
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come for the first ten months of this year totalled $6,185,- 
000,000, an increase of 15 per cent as compared with the 
same period for last year. In the same period, internal 
trade was greater than in the previous year. Contributing 
to this increase has been a marked improvement in the for- 
tunes of the farming classes, through excellent crops and 
higher prices for most of their products. Cash income from 
the sale of farm products during the first nine months of 
this year rose from $590,000,000 in 1941 to $671,000,000, 
all provinces showing increases, with the exception of Sas- 
katchewan. Cash income from sales of livestock and live- 
stock products rose from $369,000,000 to $476,000,000. 

“Retail trade as a whole is being maintained at a high 
level. In October the dollar value of the sales of depart- 
mental stores was 18 per cent higher than in September and 
14 per cent higher than in October, 1941, and the latter 
gain exceeded the gain of 18 per cent recorded for the first 
ten months of 1941. Christmas shopping has been ex- 
tremely active, gaining an estimated 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent as compared with the 1941 season, the advance being 
restrained only by wartime shortages of purchasable com- 
modities. 

“During the eight months of the fiscal year ended Novem- - 
ber, federal revenue increase from $911,869,490 to $1,453,- . 
760,769, a gain of $542,891,279. Income tax proceeds 
reached the extraordinary total of $911,981,491 as against 
$410,424,875 in the corresponding period of last year. 

“A further gain in deposits, larger holdings of govern- 
ment and other securities, and a recovery in current loans in 
Canada were the principal features of the October report 
made by the chartered banks to the Department of Finance. 
Largely due, no doubt, to the influence of the record Victory 
Loan bond issue, bank debits to individual accounts in. 
November amounted to $4,966,000,000 as compared with. 
$3,426,000,000 in November, 1941. 

“In the bond market, Dominion of Canada and first 
grade Provincial Government issues have been in demand 
and have improved in price fractionally. The bonds of the 
pulp and paper companies are under accumulation and have 
advanced during the past months from two to five points. 
The Foreign Exchange Control Board rates for sterling 
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and United States dollars have continued unchanged at 4.48- 
4.47 and 10 per cent-11 per cent premium.” 


Roya Bank or CANADA 


The December Letter of the Royal Bank of Canada is 
devoted to a short survey of the packaging industry as it 
has been affected by war conditions. On this subject the 
Letter says in part: 

“The importance of transportation and shipping in this 
widespread war is generally realized. Munitions, tanks, 
and other materials of war are useless unless they are de- 
livered to the fighting fronts. What is perhaps not so 
widely appreciated is that these materials must be in perfect 
condition when they arrive. ‘This involves protection against 
the effect of changes in temperature and atmospheric con- 
ditions as well as the general hazards of frequent handling 
and transhipment. The corrosive effects of salt water upon 
certain metals must be halted by special packing materials, 
delicate machinery must be protected against damage in 

' transit and the utmost economy in the utilization of shipping 
space must be achieved. 

“All of these problems have been met and overcome by 
new developments in packing and handling. Methods of 
sealing the containers in which metal parts and machinery 
are shipped have been devised which obviate the dangers 
of corrosion, and waterproof fibreboard boxes and extra- 
strength wooden crates have been produced for the protec- 
tion of shells, bombs and other ammunition. Many of these 
special packaging developments are practically as import- 
ant military devices as the products which the packages 
contain. One example of the new products will illustrate 
their importance. Importers in Great Britain request that 
flameproof wrappings be placed on products in order to di- 
minish losses from fire caused by incendiary bombs. The 
response was a noble achievement of Canadian industry 
Research and experiment resulted in a kraft paper saturated 
with chemicals which produce a relatively fireproof wrap- 
ping. If a lighted match is applied, it chars only and does 
not burst into flame. 

“These and similar achievements are to the credit of a 
relatively new industry which has grown up in the last forty 
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years—the pre-packaging of products for indiviudal con- 
sumption. ‘They result from the adaptation to wartime de- 
mands of an industry previously considered to represent the 
luxury of modern life. 

“Packaging of goods for direct sale to the consumer 
is a relatively new development. Until the beginning of 
this century, standard methods of retailing involved the dis- 
pensing, in individual quantities, of products which had 
reached the store in bulk. During the last forty years, how- 
ever, there has been a rapid growth of so-called pre-packag- 
ing, i. e., the packaging of goods at the factory in numbers 
or amounts suitable for the individual or family. Canned 
goods, individually wrapped articles of clothing and boxed 
toilet preparations are all familiar examples. Seemingly 
unlimited supplies of materials had encouraged this trend 
and had indeed led to lavish and over-elaborate packaging. 
In some cases the container was more valuable than the con- 
tents. But there were many elements of convenience, 
economy and simpliciy of handling which are valuable and 
worth preserving.” 

e 
EYES FRONT! 

That’s what American ideology demands. On the battle- 
fronts and on the high seas those two words signify prepara- 
tion to focus attention and ability on the one situation at 
hand—to shoot straight and to overcome the common enemy 
of the United Nations. Stop that loose talk. Let no one 
now say that democracies are decadent on that score. 

‘Eyes Front” has an especial significance on the indus- 
trial and home fronts as well. Our all-out intentness has 
resulted in an avalanche of armaments from our production 
centers. We refuse to accept the negative attitude which 
psuedo-scientific agents of Nazi nihilism have so painstak- 
ingly sought to inject into the democracies. Eyes front. 
That’s the slogan. As surely as you live, it will help to win 
the war. And it can help us win the peace, too. The more 
you and I are prepared to cope with the manifold problems 
that are bound to come out of this war, the better off society 
will be. Besides it is our patriotic duty. And the best time 
to start is now. Eyes front!—Chapter Notes, New York 
Chapter, A. I. B. : 
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BOOKS for 
BANKERS 


Brief Reviews 


SociaL INsURANCE AND ALLIED SERvicEs. A report by 
Sir William Beveridge. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1942. Pp. 299. $1. 

THis AMERICAN edition was reproduced photographically 

from the English edition and published by Macmillan in 

record time by special arrangement with His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. Its importance as a basis for the considera- 
tion of post-war problems can hardly be over-emphasized. 

In June, 1941, the Minister without Portfolio (The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M. P.) announced in the House 
of Commons that he had arranged with all of the depart- 
ments concerned for a comprehensive survey of existing 
schemes of social insurance and allied services which would 
be considered in due course by the Committee on Recon- 
struction Problems of which he was chairman; and that Sir 
William Beveridge had accepted his invitation to become 
chairman of an interdepartmental committee which would 
conduct the survey, taking into account representations re- 
ceived from responsible organizations and persons connected 
with the problems involved. 

The present volume contains the complete text of this 
report which was submitted on November 20, 1942. The 
plan embodies a scheme of social insurance against inter- 
ruption and destruction of earning power and for special 
expenditure arising at birth, marriage or death. The aim 
is to make want under any circumstances unnecessary. 

On a number of occasions during the war Sir William 
Beveridge has made forthright public statements dealing 
both with Governmental organization and post-war prob- 
lems. In the first month of the war in a number of articles 
in the London Times he called for sweeping changes to meet 
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the needs of war. On March 22, 1942, Sir William de- 
livered an address on the B. B. C. in the course of which 
he said: “The Government even while waging war should 
be framing plans for peace, plans to abolish the evils from 
which we have suffered in peace, after we have ended this 
evil of war. Of course, our Government is doing just that 
and I happen to have been working for the Government on 
one side of that—the question of planning insurance against 
economic insecurity, of every kind. I can’t tell you of 
course just what the plans are likely to be, but I can say 
that I’ve no doubt at all that we know how to abolish want 
through economic insecurity, and that it’s our wish to do so 
as soon as the war ends, on one condition—that we’ve won 
the war. On that condition I sincerely believe that we’re 
within sight of a world for all, far safer, far freer than any- 
thing that we have known.” 

On July 28 Sir William Beveridge, speaking in London, 
advocated that the Government should give assurance now 
that it would use its powers to maintain employment after 
the war and said that it should set up an economic general 
staff to prepare plans. 

He named five evils to be destroyed: Want, disease, 
ignorance, squalor and idleness. _ He said national planning 
was necessary because after the war Britain could not trust 
to the maintaining of employment by the price mechanism. 

“National planning,” he said, “may probably mean the 
replacement of competitive private enterprise for profit 
by public monopoly enterprise not for profit in certain fields. 
But private and public enterprise alike will work within the 
limits set by the general design.” 

No bank library should be without this important docu- 
ment as its study will give an indication of what we may 
expect in the way of social security trends in this country 
after the war. 


War Wirnovut Inriation. By George Katona. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1942. Pp. 201. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Katona, who is accomplished both in.the fields of econo- 

mics and psychology, studies the inflation problem in the 

United States from the viewpoint of the psychologist. Dr. 
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Katona offers no patent solution for preventing inflation 
but emphasizes that the efficacy of fiscal and economic 
measures of fighting inflation could be enhanced by the 
consideration of physchological facts and an adequate prepa- 
ration of anti-inflationary measures. 

After discussing how inflation arises, and methods of 
price fixing and rationing, Dr. Katona outlines a program 
of psychological preparation for price fixing, taxation and 
saving. Considerable attention is also devoted to the part 
that Government publicity must play in an anti-inflation 
program, as well post-war transition to a peace economy. 

Dr. Katona performs a distinct service in stressing the 
value of psychological factors, especially to morale, in in- 
fluencing the response of businessmen and consumers to 
anti-inflationary measures. 

The book is a refreshing and original approach to the 
inflation problem. 


Crepir Manuva. oF CommerciAL Laws. War Edition. 
New York: National Association of Credit Men, 1 Park 
Ave. 1943. Pp. 840. $6.50. 


Mucu valuable information for the credit man and alee’ is 
packed into the pages of this useful volume. 

Featuring the credit phases of war production, the 1943 
edition of this handbook for credit men is one of the most 
important ever issued in the 35 years this manual has been 
published by the National Association of Credit Men. The 
War Edition presents more than 200 pages of information 
about war production orders. Among the subjects covered 
in the war production section are: Points to Check When 
You Receive Orders for War Materials; How to Prepare 
Invoices to Save Time and Cut Government Red Tape; 
War Department Procurement Regulations; Determination 
of Costs on Government Contracts; Latest Revisions of 
Renegotiation Regulation and Guide to Procedure; New 
Controlled Materials Plan and How Suppliers May Obtain 
Materials; Five Ways to Finance War Production; Smaller 
War Plants of WPB and How It Helps Smaller Manu- 
facturers. 

The Law of Credit Information is a new feature of the 
second division of the War Edition of the Credit Manual. 
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This chapter tells how to avoid possible liability when giving 
credit information. 

The section on sales is thoroughly revised to incorporate 
all recent changes and decisions affecting contracts or trans- 
actions with corporations, partnerships and agents. 

The section on collections presents not only accumulated 
experience, but last-minute rulings on methods, suit proce- 
dures, commercial crimes, frauds, liens and bonds. The 
limitations prescribed by the libel laws are carefully defined. 

The section on insolvency includes the complete text of 
the Chandler Act, clear explanations of its clauses and ex- 
cerpts of recent decisions clarifying its provisions. 

Other features include: New Foreign Trade Regula- 
tions, Walsh-Healey Act, Wage & Hour Law, Robinson- 
Patman, Wheeler-Lea, Tydings-Miller Act, Fair Trade 
Laws, etc. Tables outlining Limitations for Legal Actions, 
Bulk Sales Law requirements, Exemptions, etc.; Forms 
most used frequently in credit and collection work. ‘The 
fundamentals of doing business in every State in the Union; 
the problems arising from recent trade barriers between the 
States. 


THE FEDERAL PowrER COMMISSION AND STATE UTILITY 
REGULATION. By Robert D. Baum. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Publie Affairs, 2158 Florida Ave. 
1942. Pp. 301. $8.75. 


ADMINISTRATIVE agencies, like the general governments 
of which they are a part, have problems of internal and ex- 
ternal management and control. Externally, they may be 
dealing at any time with executive, legislative or judicial 
bodies as well as with other administrative agencies. In a 
Federal system of government these contracts are multi- 
plied by relations with units on other government levels. 

It is the purpose of this study to examine one sphere 
of the external administrative and jurisdictional relations 
with the states. By “states” is meant here not only the 
state utility commissions but also the executive, legislative, 
and judicial arms of state government insofar as they have 
had important direct relations with the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The book is divided into the following chapters: Federal- 
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ism and the Federal Power Commission; jurisdictional dis- 
putes; water power control; control of accounting; control 
of rates; control of inter-corporate relations; effectiveness 
of collaboration. 


OurLay AND INCOME IN THE UNITED States, 1921-1938. 
By Harold Barger. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway. 1942. Pp. 391. 
$2.50. 


In THIs book the author summarizes and extends the results 
of studies of national income and capital formation made at 
the National Bureau of Economic Research over a period of 
years by Dr. Simon Kuznets of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. Besides bringing together in convenient form the 
leading results of numerous studies published by the Na- 
tional Bureau within recent years, Dr. Barger sets out to an- 
swer two principal questions. 

First, how does national income stack up when we 
measure it, on the one hand, as a sum of payments and undis- 
tributed net earnings; and, on the other, as a sum of values 
of finished products flowing to consumers and of net capital 
formation? The comparison shows some discrepancy in the 
two measures of national income derived in these two alter- 
native ways; and indicates that either procedure is ham- 
pered by lack of data on some of the sources of payments 
or some of the categories of finished goods covered under 
outlay. 

The author analyzes possible sources of error in detail, 
and makes concrete suggestions for improvement in our 
methods of collecting statistics. While some parts of the 
economic system (e. g. manufacturing) provide excellent 
statistical records of most aspects of their operation, for 
others (e. g. retail trade and the service industries) we have 
no really accurate measurements. Yet the comparison is 
very instructive, providing as it does a comprehensive and 
detailed picture of. both income flow and its utilization. 


Second, can we estimate national income by quarters 
rather than by years? This is a question of great interest © 
to business cycle analysts, and others, who are interested 
mainly in the fluctuations of business activity, rather than 
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in just how large a national income we have. ‘The book pro- 
vides the answer. 

Dr. Barger’s study contains the first complete set of 
estimates that have ever been published for consumption, 
investment and national income in the United States quarter 
by quarter since 1921. In particular, quarterly estimates 
are built up for profits earned in all industries in the United 
States. This involved the analysis of the income state- 
ments of nearly a thousand individual corporations. 

Besides offering a more comprehensive set of estimates 
for consumer services than has hitherto been available, the 
volume provides new figures for the net contribution of the 
government to national income. A special appendix treats 
quarterly movements of inventories, and an attempt is made 
to segregate inventory profits and losses from other profits 
and losses. 

The book will be of value to those interested in national 
income measurements and in the business cycle. In its 
technical aspects it should appeal also to college teachers, 
investment analysts, accountants and others. 


PRELUDE To Victory. By James B. Reston. New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue. 1942. Pp. 
221. 25 cents. 


HEzzE is a book by the noted London and Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times which tells what all of us 
can and should do about the war. Walter D. Edmonds says 
that “it is the most impassioned writing in the cause of 
liberty: since Thomas Plaine’s. It has words for every man 
and woman in America, from the President to you and 
me. ... The whole world’s hope is in this book and in taking 
it to heart in time lies our salvation.” 

“Obviously,” Mr. Reson writes, “these great and funda- 
mental changes we have had to make to save our lives de- 
mand a new conception of each man’s relation to his govern- 
ment, his business, and the rest of the world, but this new 
conception need not be so complicated as it appears. The 
people who refuse to admit that a new conception is neces- 
sary, the people who are more loyal to their prejudices than 
to their country, would do well to meditate a minute on this 
fact: the best way to attain your own petty goal, whatever 
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it is, is to forget it, and the best way to lose that goal, 
whatever it is, is to concentrate on it. For the fate of every 
man is inevitably tied up with the fate of the nation, and no 
man or group or section can win if the nation loses.” 

Of this book Clifton Fadiman says: “I implore you to 
listen to Mr. Reston’s hard, angry common sense. Drop 
everything. Read him NOW. ‘The crisis is here. Here is 
the Thomas Paine of today.” 


THE Navy Woman’s Hanpgsoox. By Clella Reeves Collins. 
New York: Whittlesey House. 1948. Pp. 219. $1.50. 


THE mothers, wives and sweethearts of the mililons of Ameri- 
can young men now being called into military service face 
a plan of life entirely different from any for which they 
have been prepared when the war was declared. Every 
wartime separation involves, among other things, dozens of 
financial and legal problems. Many of these are of so 
special a nature that they do not even occur to the persons 
directly concerned, least of all at the time when they can be 
most easily solved. This book outlines the important steps 
to be taken for the protection of the wife and family before 
separation and afterward. It contains vital information that 
every Navy woman should have. 

Among the topics covered are: 1. Steps which must be 
taken to assure wives and families Government protection 
during wartime separation; 2. Legal and financial papers 
to be prepared; 3. Protective Jaws all wives and _ sailors 
should know; 4. Information Navy women must have on 
allotments, wills, power of attorney, insurance, pensions, 
moving household goods, Government allowances, gratuities, 
customs of the service, Naval base etiquette and scores of 
other important topics. 


BOOKLETS 


How Can WeE Pay For THE War? By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1942. Pp. 82. 10 cents. 

Aw additional 15 billion dollars will have to be raised in 

taxes during 1948 above the levies now on the statute books. 

This is the bedrock estimate contained in this new pamphlet 
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which is based on a research study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 

At least 40 out of the 76 billions to be spent in the fiscal 
year 1943 must be raised in taxation if the government’s 
price ceiling and other anti-inflation measures are to suceed, 
the pamphlet declares. The estimated total revenue from 
existing taxes, including those enacted by Congress in 
October, is only 25 billion. 

Estimates of total income presented in the pamphlet 
show that the proposed boost in taxes is well within the 
limits of practicability. Consumer incomes are expected to 
reach 109 billion in 1943, while owing to wartime restrictions 
only 61 billion dollars’ worth of consumer goods and services 
are available to be bought. Thus, there will be 48 billion 
in purpasing power left over that must be absorbed by taxes 
or war bonds if inflation is to be avoided. 

This 48 billion in surplus income was not found, how- 
ever, to be evenly distributed among the various income 
groups. Taking into account rationing, shortages of goods, 
and other emergency factors, it is estimated that the group 
with incomes of less than $1,750 a year will have roughly 
three billion dollars left; the $1,750 to $10,000 group will 
have 81 billion; and group above $10,000, about 14 billion. 

“These figures, rough as they are,” the pamphlet adds, 
“furnish a useful guidepost for our wartime financial 
policies. An ideal wartime financial program would at- 
tempt to get, in one way or another, all of the excess pur- 
chasing power in the hands of each of these groups. In 
practice, such a program is probably impossible. Neverthe- 
less, any program that is even reasonably successful must 
be designed to absorb a large part of the excess from each 
of the groups.” 


How Can WE Pay For THE Wank? is the 74th in a series 
of popular, factual, ten-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee. Maxwell S. Stewart is also 
author of the Public Affairs pamphlets “After the War” 
and “The Coming Crisis in Manpower.” 
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THE BANKERS DIGEST 


A. B. A. 
A. B. A. Washington Office to Move 
The Washington office of the Ameri- 


can Bankers Association, which has 
been in the Washington Building for 
the past five years, has moved across 
the street to the National Savings and 
Trust Company Building. The new 
address is 719 15t hStreet, N. W. The 
telephone number is Executive 1839. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 


An analysis and interpretation of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended, has been prepared 
by the Consumer Credit Department of 
the American Bankers Association and 
is being sent in booklet form to the 
Association’s entire membership. The 
booklet is designed to serve as a ready 
reference manual of the Act for the use 
of banks and is divided into eight major 
sections accompanied by an index table 
which simplifies the finding of specific 
provisions of the Act and interpretations 
of those provisions. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The private banking firm of Laidlaw 
& Company, New York, has just cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of its 
founding in 1842. Members of the 
Laidlaw family have been continuously 
identified with the firm since 1854 when 
Henry Bell Laidlaw joined the organ- 
ization, to be followed two years later 
by Charles E. Laidlaw, a brother. Orig- 
inally known as Heran & Lees and 
changed in 1849 to Lees & Waller, the 
firm adopted its present name in 1873. 
First office of the firm was at 51 Broad 
Street. Since 1910 they have occupied 
their present quarters at 26 Broadway. 
Branch offices are maintained at Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; Boston, Mass.; Oil City, 
Penn. and Bloomfield, N. J. 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELA~ 
TIONS 


Popular Conception of Trust Service 


Popular opinion on trust service con- 
ceives it as being only for the wealthy 
and of no interest or concern for the 
ordinary man or woman of moderate 
means. That this is a fallacy which 
banks would do well to combat is 
brought out in an article by Towner 
Phelan, vice-president, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., in the 
recent F. A. A. Convention by Mail. Mr. 
Phelan said in part: 

“The popular conception of trust 
service is at variance with the facts, and 
trust institutions serve a far more vital 
need and perform a far more important 
social function than they are credited 
with according to popular belief. If 
any trust man doubts this statement, he 
need only study the Roper Public Opin- 
ion Survey conducted under the auspices 
of the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and he will see how 
widely the public conceptions concern 
ing trust companies and trust service 
differ from the facts. . . . 

“The outstanding fact developed by 
the survey is that 76.58 per cent of all 
trusts administered by trust institutions 
of the country produce annual incomes 
of less than $3,000, with the average 
annual income being $748.98 for this 
group. 58.67 per cent of the trusts 
represented have annual incomes of less_ 
than $1,200 per trust, with an average 
income of $369.26 per trust for this 
group. 

“Many people view trust institutions 
as instrumentalities for the preservation 
of large fortunes and the perpetuation of 





family dynasties, and many people 
regard these ends as anti-social. Trust 
institutions, of course, are engaged in 
the conservation of large fortunes, but 
they also serve scores or hundreds of 
families of moderate means for every 
wealthy family numbered among their 
customers. The great majority of trusts 
are small trusts providing moderate 
incomes. The great majority of trust 
beneficiaries are women and young chil- 
dren who are dependent on small in- 
comes from trusts for support and educa- 
tion. The services which trust institu- 
tions render closely parallel those which 
life insurance companies render. Life 
insurance companies retain, under their 
option settlements, the proceeds of life 
insurance and safeguard them primarily 
for the benefit of widows and young 
children. Trust institutions perform a 
similar service in reference to the non- 
insurance assets in the estates of their 
customers and also handle substantial 
amounts represented by the proceeds of 
life insurance policies. .. . 

“The results of this study are signifi- 
cant for a number of reasons. First, 
they demonstrate conclusively that the 
principal social and economic function 
of trust institutions is that of conserving 
property of people of moderate means. 
Second, they suggest that the principal 
operating problem of trust institutions 
is that of handling trusts of relatively 
small size at a profit. For example, it 
can readily be seen that a trust produc- 
ing an income of $369.26 per year (the 
average income produced by 58.67 per 
cent of trusts whose income was under 
$1,200 a year) cannot pay more than a 
moderate annual fee for management, a 
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fee so small that handling of such a trust 
without loss presents great difficulties. 
In its showing that most trusts are small 
trusts producing small incomes, the 
results of the report emphasize the 
desirability of using common trust funds 
both as a means of providing greater 
investment diversification than would 
otherwise be possible in small trusts and 
as one means of meeting the trust com- 
panies’ problem of rendering service to 
such trusts at a profit.” 


Special Savings Accounts 


The American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., is featuring in current 
advertising a new Special Savings 
Account which is like a Christmas Sav- 
ings Account except that the depositor 
can start when he pleases and save for 
any period that he desires. Text reads: 

“Thousands of people have learned 
how easy it is to save money for Christ- 
mas by making small, uniform deposits 
at regular intervals. Now through the 
New Special Savings Account we have 
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adapted this ‘Christmas Savings’ idea to 
other savings purposes. For instance, 
OPEN A SPECIAL SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT FOR WAR BONDS. Your Gov- 
ernment asks you to invest at least one- 
tenth of your income in these. But you 
will do the war effort little permanent 
good if you have to cash in your War 
Bonds before maturity, because of other 
needs. Therefore you should anticipate 
these needs by putting aside additional 
savings to meet them through Special 
Savings Accounts for: 

—Next Year’s Taxes 

—Insurance Premiums 

—Emergency Reserve 

“SET YOUR GOAL—FROM $25 TO 
$1,000. You can open a Special Sav- 
ings Account in just a few minutes at 
anv American Trust Company office . . . 
then make uniform deposits of as little 
as $1 each payday . . . in person or by 
mail. When you have completed your 
Special Savings Schedule, you will re- 
ceive a check for the amount you have 
saved, plus interest at the regular sav- 
ings rate.” 


FHA Mortgages 


The Valley National Bank in Phoenix, 
Arizona, features FHA mortgages in a 
recent newspaper advertisement illus- 
trated by an old-time villain demanding 
the ‘gal’ as his price for not foreclosing 
the mortgage. Text reads: 

“Remember the old-time melodramas 
in which the mortgage was falling due 
and the hero had to be extra-heroic to 
save the Old Homestead? 

“Those old plays seem funny now. 
But, even today, if there’s a mortgage on 
your home, you know there’s nothing 
funny about watching its due-date creep 
closer. There is the worry of trying to 
find money to pay it off; the possibility 
that the mortgage-holder may refuse to 
renew it; the probability that the interest 
rate will be raised; the certainty that 
refinancing will be costly and trouble- 
some. 

“Don’t let such worries plague you 
any longer! Get rid of them once and 
for all by refinancing with a low-cost 
FHA Mortgage Loan from the Valley 
National Bank. Take 20 years to pay, 
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in easy monthly instalments. Remember, 
each small monthly payment reduces the 
principal and covers current interest, 
taxes, and first insurance. Stop in an 
ask about an easy-to-make, easy-to-pay 
FHA Mortgage Loan.” * 


War Trust Advertising 


War conditions make a re-checking of 
estate plans essential. This point is 
forcibly illustrated by a recent advertise 
ment of the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va. Heading 
reads: “Impregnable Yesterday—Vul 
nerable Today!” and illustration shows 
dive bombers attacking a_ battleship. 
Text reads: 

“Yesterday’s ‘sea fortress,’ unless’ 
safeguarded by its own air force, is easy 
prey to the dive bomber and torpedo 
plane of today. This is but a lesson im 
change . . . a lesson learned the hard 
way. 

“Rapidly changing economic condi 
tions likewise call for a protecting ‘air 
force’ for one’s estate. Plans made 
before the whole world was engulfed im 
war may be vulnerable today to the 
duplication of taxes, needless adminis 
tration costs, unavailability of named 
executor and numerous other controk 
lable factors. 4 

“There are definite ways of safeguard 
ing an estate . . . safeguarding it 
such a manner as to make it do what you 
want it to do. Why not drop by the 
bank and check your estate plans in the 
light of present conditions. Our trust 
department devotes full time to the study 
of harassing problems confronting 
people of property and our trust off 
cers will be glad to review your situation 
with you without obligation of any ki 
on your part.” 


Pay-Your-Doctor Week 


Once again this year in November 
California Bank, Los Angeles, featured | 
PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK which 
originated four years ago and which i) 
has annually since then invited other 
banks to join in sponsoring. Here ® 
the way the plan is patterned: A story 
goes to banking, medical, surgical and 
allied trade publications for use in Sep 
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tember or October issues announcing 
PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK. which is 
usually the last week in October or the 
first week in November. Letters are 
sent to banks which have expressed an 
interest in the event, inviting them to 
join in sponsoring it. A newspaper ad 
is prepared in such a way that it may be 
reprinted as a stuffer to go with month- 
end statements to checking account cus- 
tomers of the bank as well as to doctor’s 
patients. Next a letter is sent to all doc- 
tors, dentists, osteopaths and chiroprac- 
tors in the area served by the bank, 
‘announcing how it fits in with current 
conditions. 

The letter offers to supply doctors 
with copies of the stuffer for enclosure 
with their statements. During PAY- 
YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK the ad is run 
in newspapers, a story is released to 
the press and columnists are apprised of 
the event. , 

The letter to doctors reads as follows: 


Dear Doctor: 
This year November 1 to November 7 


wil be PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK!" 


Originated four years ago by California 
Bank, PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK was 
designed to help you turn your accounts 
receivable into cash and — through the 
medium of our Instalment Loan Plan—to 
provide patients with a convenient, low-rate, 
instalment method of paying their bills. 

Now that we are in an all-out war, it is 
the duty of every American citizen to buy 
all the War Savings Bonds he can—at least 
10% of every pay check, if that is possible. 
It is also a patriotic duty for each citizen 
to so arrange his affairs that he will be in 
a position to pay promptly the heavier taxes 
he will be asked to shoulder. In order to 
accomplish this he should plan to place his 
finances upon as nearly a cash basis as pos- 
sible (thereby also assisting in putting his 
doctor upon a similar basis). In keeping 
with this conclusion we are suggesting in 
our PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR WEEK adver- 
tising that patients pay their doctor bills 
(and other outstanding debts) as soon as 
they can conveniently do so, for the reasons 
outlined. 

If you would like to be sure that your 
patients know about PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR 
WEEK, we shall be happy to send you a 
Supply of leaflets, like the enclosed sample, 
which are designed for use as enclosures 
with your monthend statements and to 
Place on tables in your waiting room. These 
keaflets are reprints of an ad we will run 
in the papers during PAY-YOUR-DOCTOR 
WEEK. To obtain a supply, just call our 


Advertising and Publicity 
Michigan 0111. 

In addition to sponsoring the plan in 
Los Angeles County, again this year we 
have invited banks in all parts of the coun- 
try to, join in making PAY-YOUR- 
DOCTOR WEEK a nation-wide movement. 
It is our hope that the observance of this 
event from year to year will prove increas- 
ingly helpful to you and the other members 
of your profession as well as to your 
patients. 


Department, 


BANKER-FARMER RELATIONS 


The Wheat Problem 


Basically the world wheat problem 
is not a war issue but a fundamental 
matter of production exceeding demand, 
and this condition will remain a prob- 
lem after the war, until some permanent 
solution is found, according to the 
winter issue of The Index, quarterly 
publication of The New York Trust 
Company. In a study of world condi- 
tions affecting wheat, it is stated that 
the problem of a vast wheat surplus 
which confronts’ the world today, will 
be eased but not solved by post-war 
demand from hungry nations. 

Steadily accumulating stocks in the 
chief wheat producing countries— 
Canada, Australia, Argentina and the 
United States—have contributed to up- 
set wheat economy, The Index points 
out, adding that some factors believe 
“the post-war needs of stricken Europe” 
will provide the answer to this question. 
“However,” The New York Trust Com- 
pany cautions, “it must be kept in mind 
that the withheld amounts of wheat 
normally exported to Europe account 
for only a moderate part of the vast 
surplus... per capita wheat consump- 
tion has shown a definitely downward 
trend in many countries for more than 
a generation.” 

Three needs are seen as self-evident— 
“To distribute the surplus as fully as 
possible at commensurate prices; to 
eliminate the pressure for excessive out- 
put; and to further reduce the wheat 
acreage.” The study adds that, “in 
their approach to that exacting program, 
the four chief exporting countries must 
find a basis upon which to reconcile 
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three not easily reconcileable view- 
points—domestic policy; policy between 
the exporting nations; and world policy, 
including the conduct of relations with 
consuming areas and the preservation 
of the competitive position of wheat 
products among foods.” 


BANKS AND THE WAR 


One year after Pearl Harbor New 
York State’s commercial banks are 
carrying on an unprecedented war 
activity program despite acute shortages 
of manpower and machines, it is re- 
vealed by a statewide war effort survey 
of banks, compiled by the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

Figures based on reports from 557 of 
718 commercial banks in the state indi- 
cated that while these banks have lost 
10,103 employes or 33 per cent of their 
total pre-war personnel to the armed 
services, the Government, and war in- 
dustries since December 7, 1941, they 
are, nevertheless, dedicating 200,000 
man hours a month to War Bond sales, 
volunteer defense work, and war financ- 
ing activities. Actually in the uniformed 
services are 3,063 New York State male 
banking employes and 18 women. 

A significant change in the bank 
personnel of the state is the number of 
women employed by banks since Pearl 
Harbor. There are now 147 women 
officers and 14,741 women employes in 
the state’s banks as compared to 3,475 
male officers and 15,741 male employes. 
A year ago there were 135 women 
officers and only 10,082 women em- 
ployes as compared to 3,516 male 
officers and 19,470 male employes. 
Special training programs for the “girl 
bankers” are being carried on in most 
of the banks. 

Commenting on the results of the 
survey, John P. Myers, Plattsburg, presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Association, said: 

“Bank customers will no doubt find 
that the extraordinary requirements of 
war-time banking may have the effect of 
curtailing some of the services they 
have grown used to, but I am sure that 
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once the people realize the extent 
banking’s* work in helping raise the 
billions that must be borrowed to pay 
for the war as well as the time they 
must spend in helping business meet 
wartime conditions and comply with 
Government regulations, they will for 
give some inconveniences if they arisé 
in certain areas. 


“In the face of personnel and equip: 
ment shortages, diminishing opportuni- 
ties for earning, and ever-increasing 
responsibilities, our banks have cheer 
fully accepted and faithfully performed. 
all of the added duties the war has 
created for them. Together, unceasingly, 
on every sector of the financial front, 
their total resources of manpower and 
money are marshalled as they advance 
shoulder to shoulder with our armed 
forces and our industries in the prosecu- 
tion of total, relentless war. 

“But even in time of total war, life 
must go on. The economy must fune 
tion. The banks are helping to finance 
agriculture. They are making loans 
essential war industries. They are help 
ing the public to understand the dangers 
of inflation. They are devoting hout 
to the study of regulations evolved to 
speed the prosecution of the war, both 
for their own guidance and the guidance 
of others. While carrying on these 
countless other extra wartime services 
they have managed to replace and trail 
nearly eleven thousand workers lost t0 
the armed forces and war industry. 

“Since Pearl Harbor banks have com 
verted ever increasing amounts of theif 
own idle reserves, and have persuaded 
their customers to convert theirs, into 
dollars for Victory through the pur 
chase of Government securities. Starting 
November 30, when the Treasury alr 
nounced its new, grand scale borrowing 
operations with a goal of nine billions 
for the month of December, they have 
multiplied their efforts. Already, the 
‘blitz for billions’ has passed the halk 
way mark. The banks in their dual 
capacity of salesmen and investors have 
clearly demonstrated that they are cap 
ble of carrying the ball. "2 

“These efforts and these results ate 
impressive, but they are not enough 
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To paraphrase Mr. Churchill, we have 
only reached the ‘end of the beginning’ 
of our efforts. As banks we are trustees 
of economic, liquid resources acquired 
by the ambition, the inventive genius 
of mind and muscle of a nation which 
has labored for 200 years to give us a 
material well-being far beyond that of 
any other nation in the world. As citi- 
zens, we are trustees of a way of life 
that has been shaped, defined, and 
developed through the same 200 years 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. This way of life and this material 
well-being shall be preserved. To this 
end we pledge our all—our resources of 
money, mind, and muscle.” 


The commercial banks of New York 
State, on the basis of the 557 question- 
naire replies received, have established 
a national record in War Bond and 
Stamp sales by disposing of 5,008,475 
separate pieces representing $1,500,000,- 
000 in maturity values. Bond and stamp 
sale activities, the survey indicates, re- 
quire the full-time services of 709 
workers and the part-time services of 
2,231 others, for an average total of 
181,870 work hours per month. 

In addition, 5,547 men and 2,641 
women or 24 per cent of the 34,000 
employes and officers of the banks sur- 
veyed are regularly engaged in “home 
front” activities. 

Regular payroll deduction plans for 
the purchase of War Savings Bonds 
have been instituted by 666 or 92.75 
per cent of the commercial banks. As 
a result of the workings of these plans 
in which 32,000 employes or 82.5 per 
cent of the total number in participating 
banks are enrolled, $438,717 is being 
converted into War Savings every month. 
This amount represents 6.7 per cent of 
gross payrolls. 

While the banks have been able to 
secure 10.403 persons as war time re- 
Placements and additions to their total 
personnel many of these are untrained 
and their training has involved consider- 
able time and expense besides occasion- 
ing actual operating losses. Of the re- 
placements 4,503 or 46 per cent are 
women. 


In the future satisfactory replacements 


will be even more difficult to secure 
since 47°per cent of new employes 
normally come from high schools, a 
source which will be largely closed so 
far as male replacements are concerned 
by the 18-19 year old draft. Twenty-five 
per cent come chiefly from other busi- 
nesses. This source will also be largely 
dried up by the demands of war indus- 
try and the Goyernment’s policy of 
discouraging shifting of occupations 
during the war. 

Decreased earnings resulting from 
lower interest rates and the virtual 
shutdown of “business-as-usual” have 
heightened banking’s efforts to sponsor 
new services so far as available per- 
sonnel and machines will allow. Typical 
services to which special attention is 
now being directed include War Bond 
safekeeping, no-minimum balance check- 
ing accounts, banking-by-mail, bank . 
money orders, safety deposit facilities, 
tax-payment saving plans, assistance 
with farm accounts, and many others. 


COIN AND CURRENCY 


Hawaiian Currency 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has issued the following special 
circular with regard to handling the 
special currency issued for Hawaii. 
Soldiers and sailors have been bringing 
back some of this special currency and 
its handling by the banks has become a 
problem. Text of the circular reads: 

“The text of regulations relating to 
currency issued June 25, 1942, by the 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, as 
amended by Amendment No. 2, dated 
July 29, 1942, is set forth in full in our 
Circular No. 2481, dated August 13, 
1942. As stated in such regulations, 
United States currency, Hawaiian series, 
is the same in all respects as ordinary 
United States currency, except that the 
word ‘HAWAII is overprinted in bold- 
face type on each end of the face of the 
note and the word ‘HAWAII’ is over- 
printed in large open-face type on the 
reverse side of the note,” the circular 
states. 
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“United States currency, Hawaiian 
series, is intended for circulation in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and it is desirable 
that its circulation in the continental 
United States be restricted as much as 
possible. However, because of the de- 
parture from the Territory of Hawaii 
of military and civilian personnel, it is 
probable that some United States cur- 
rency, Hawaiian series, will be brought 
into the continental United States. 

“The Treasury Department has re- 
quested us to advise all banks, including 
non-member banks, in the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District, that United States 
currency, Hawaiian series, should be 
freely received by them in exchange for 
regular series United States currency. 
We will exchange regular series United 
States currency for United States cur- 
rency, Hawaiian series, presented by any 
‘ person, including a bank, having posses- 
sion of the same. United States cur- 
rency, Hawaiian series, should not be 
otherwise held or dealt in by any bank. 

“In any case in which United States 
currency, Hawaiian series, accompanied 
by Form TFR-HC1, is presented to a 
domestic bank for exchange in accord- 
ance with the authorization set forth in 
our Circular No. 2547, dated November 
19, 1942, the procedure set forth in such 
circular should be complied with, and 
all copies of Form TFR-HC1 so received, 
should accompany such United States 
currency, Hawaiian series, when it is 
presented to us by the domestic bank for 
exchange for regular series of United 
States currency.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


War Problems of Consumer Bankers 


“Such inventories plus new goods as 
will remain available for civilian use 
will not be generally sold on installment 
credit,” says the December bulletin of 
the Consumer Banking Institute, Inc. 

“This is true because durable goods 
will practically vanish from the markets, 
and non-durable goods will be subject 
only to cash or open account sales. 

“This will leave consumer bankers 
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three alternatives or combinations @ 
them: a 
*(1) They can abandon their empha 

sis on consumer credit and invest 
idle funds heavily in war industries. 

“(2) They can maintain such com 
sumer credit as they can and invest their 
idle funds in war bonds. 

(3) They can increase their empl 
sis on consumer credit sustained by 
theory that the withdrawal of large | 
ing agencies from the consumer fell 
will leave sufficient business for those 
who remain. 

“Let us remember this: 

“Even after being reduced by oné 
quarter since September, 1941, consumer 
installment cash loans outstanding it 
August, 1942,: still totalled more than 
they did in any month prior to May, 
1940. These accounts are still 63 per 
cent greater than the average during 
1935-1939. 

“Stabilization of volume at this level 
affords no serious embarrassment 
consumer banking facilities. But com 
tinued curtailments at the rate of 3 
per cent annually will result in impair 
ments. 

“This is the conclusion—sound bank 
ing practice requires that every co 
sumer banker sustain his consumer loats 
to the maximum—such surplus funds # 
may remain should be utilized directly 
in the war effort either through inves 
ment in war industries or in the pur 
chase of war bonds. 

“This is not a matter of consumé 
banking choice—it is a matter of cok 
sumer banking survival plus a patric 
war effort. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Owing to war conditions, conventioIs 
are subject to change and cancellatial 


January 9-11—Wisconsin Bankers / 
ciation. Mid-Winter meeting, 
inton House, Milwaukee. 3 

January 18—New York Bankers / 
ciation. Mid-Winter meeting. FO 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, NM 
York City. 
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February 9-10—A. B. A. Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

May 6-7—Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 17-18—American Industrial Bank- 
ers Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

May 18-19—Mississippi Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Jackson, Miss. 

May 25-27—-Texas Bankers Association, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

May 26-27—Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 9-10—American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Chicago, IIl. 

June 16-18—Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

June 23-24—Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dates Not Yet Determined 


National Association of Auditors and 
Comptrollers. To be announced. 

Tennessee Bankers Association. To be 
announced. 
































DEATHS 





Arthur Reynolds 


Arthur Reynolds, for many years a 
leading Chicago banker, died at his 
home in San Mateo, Calif., January 1. 
His age was 74. 

Arthur Reynolds was born in Panora, 
Iowa, began his banking career there 
and succeeded his brother as president 
of the Des Moines National Bank after 
the latter had gone to Chicago to be- 
come cashier of the old Continental Na- 
tional Bank. George Reynolds, his 
brother, became president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
and in 1915 Arthur became a vice-presi- 
dent of the same bank. 

In the ensuing years the brothers took 
part in the spectacular financial expan- 
sion of Chicago. They helped to engi- 
neer several of the largest bank mergers 
in the city’s history, bringing together 
banks to form the present $2,000,000,000 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. 






















In 1929, Arthur, besides holding the 
position of chairman of the board of 
Continental Illinois, was made president 
of the Continental Chicago Corporation, 
a $65,000,000,000 investment trust. 

After surviving the financial storm 
which started in 1929, Mr. Reynolds 
resigned from the Chicago bank because 
of his health and moved to California for 
the climate. 

In 1933, Mr. Reynolds became vice- 
chairman of the board of the Bank of 
America, a Giannini bank in San Fran- 
cisco, holding the post until 1936. He 
was president of the American Bankers 
Association in 1913-14. 


EQUIPMENT 


Use of Typewriters 


“Typewriters have gone to war,” says 
a pamphlet recently issued by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
and goes on to offer many suggestions 
for improving typewriter utilization. 
Among the savings suggested are the 
following: 

1. Discontinuance or simplification 
of all typed periodic and special reports 
found to be unnecessary or dispensable 
during the emergency period. This calls 
for a systematic review and appraisal of 
such reports. 

2. Reduction in the frequency of 
typed reports, i.e., prepare daily reports 
weekly, weekly reports monthly or bi- 
monthly, etc. 

3. Elimination of unnecessary corre- 
spondence. A _ sizable percentage of 
business letters and memorandums need 
never be written. This is true particu- 
larly of so-called inter-office or intra- 
company correspondence. Often a tele- 
phone call will suffice. Also the length 
of many letters, memorandums, etc., can 
be reduced. Typing economies may be 
possible through the omission of the 
salutation, complimentary close, etc. 
The review and analysis of carbon copies 
of correspondence from time to time will 
bring to light unnecessary material. 

4. Reducing the need for retyping 
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through more care in original dictation 
or composition, manual corrections, etc. 

5. Use of form or processed letters, 
post cards, and memorandums or form 
paragraphs, fill-in letters, etc. This has 
application to many periodic or repeti- 
tive reports also. 

6. Use of window or preaddressed 
envelopes. 

7. Redesigning forms or records to 
permit simultaneous rather than _indi- 
vidual typing. An example of this is 
preparation of the pay roll, the pay 
check, and the individual earnings 
record at one writing. Many similar 
applications are possible. 

8. Simplifying the problem for others 
by (a) providing an extra carbon of a 
letter or memorandum for handwritten 
notation and return; (6) using form let- 
ters or post cards with standard replies 
for checking; (c) replying promptly to 
correspondence to obviate the need for 
a follow-up. 

9. Controlling the use of typewriters 
for personal and nonbusiness purposes. 


PERSONNEL 


Salary Increases 
The Bulletin of the West Virginia 


Bankers Association has the following 
to say on “salary increases which do 
not require approval” under new Fed- 
eral wage stabilization regulations: 

“Approval of the Board or Commis- 
sioner as the case may be is not 
required for salary increases which are 
made in accordance with the terms of 
a salary agreement or salary rate 
schedule and as a result of: 


1. Individual promotions or re-classifica- 
tions ; 

2, Individval merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges; 

3. Operation of an established plan of 
salary increases based on length of 
service; 

4, Increased productivity under incentive 
plans; 

5. Operation of a trainee system. 


“Under the regulations of the Com- 
missioner the term salary agreement or 
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salary rate schedule may include a sal. 
ary policy in effect on October 3, 1942, 
even though not evidenced by written 
contracts or written rate schedules. For 
example, a salary policy may be deter. 
mined from previous payroll records 
or from payroll data. The existence 
of such policy, however, must be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Com 
missioner and the burden of proof rests . 
upon the employer. In such cases the 
employer in advance of making an- 
increase in salary rate may reduce the 
salary policy to writing and secure 
approval thereof by the Commissioner, 

“The Chairman of the War Labor 
Board in a recent radio broadcast made 
the statement that these salary increases 
which do not require Board approval 
are permitted ‘in order to allow em 
ployers to continue the normal type of 
individual wage increases.’ ” 


RATION-COUPON BANKING 


The December 31 letter of the First 
National Bank of Boston discusses the 
ration banking situation as follows: 

“Nation-wide ration banking is ex 
pected to be put into operation within 
the first three weeks of January. This 
is a system by which the 14,000 com 
mercial banks in the country will 
handle ration coupons in checking 
accounts similar to those used in the 
handling of money. The decision t 
use this method was made after a sue 
cessful test in an area representing @ 
typical cross section of the entire cou 
try. Eighteen commercial banks around 
Albany Troy and Schenectady offered 
their facilities for the experiment, which 
started on October 28 and will continue 
until the details of the national pre 
gram are worked out. The OPA, will 
the aid of the American Bankers Asse 
ciation, adopted in part the plan now 
in effect in Great Britain for determi 
ing a method by which banks could 
handle coupons with a minimum 
responsibility and operating costs amé 
at the same time, take full advantagt 
of bank efficiency, controls, and 
guards. 
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“Under the Albany plan, the dealers 
in sugar and the larger distributors of 
gasoline in upper New York State 
were requested to open ration cou- 
pon accounts in the banks where 
they carried their regular commercial 
accounts. The coupons received from 
consumers are deposited in a bank just 
as if they were cash. Deposit slips are 
made out in duplicate; one to be kept 
by the bank, the other by the business- 
man. The banks issue monthly state- 
ments to the depositors. On receiving 
the deposit, the banks set up a credit 
in pounds or gallons or whatever unit 
applies to the rationed commodity. 
When the dealer buys an additional 
supply of rationed goods, he writes out 
a ration check and sends it to his sup- 
plier along with his order, accompanied 
by a regular bank check for payment. 
The supplier then takes the ration 
check to his bank and has it credited 
to his account so that he, in turn, may 
have the authorization to replenish his 
stock. Each bank uses its own internal 
operating procedure for clearing checks 
and has little difficulty in translating a 
dollar and cents system into pounds 
or gallons. The commercial banks will 
act merely as the bookkeeping and 
clearing agents of the OPA and will be 
paid by them on a cost basis. 

“A great saving of time will result 
from the adoption of this plan, and the 
danger of loss, theft, or forgery will be 
minimized. The actual physical han- 
dling of coupons will be reduced sub- 
stantially. Ration banking is a system 
applying only to the larger retailers, 
distributors, and those large users of 
rationed goods who buy directly from 
wholesalers, such as restaurants and 
hospitals. A distributor who deals in 
different rationed commodities will 
have a separate bank account for each 
commodity. 

_“The present rationing system con- 
sists of either passing coupons on or 
converting coupons, stamps, and cer- 
tificates of small value into certificates 
of larger value, which are then trans- 
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mitted by retailers and wholesalers to 
their suppliers. This procedure is 
repeated until the primary source of 
supply is reached. The job of count- 
ing, writing certificates, keeping proper 
records, and other administrative tasks 
present a heavy clerical burden. Need- 
less confusion and delay have resulted 
because the local War Price and Ration- 


. ing Boards do not have the trained per- 


sonnel nor the equipment necessary to 
handle a program which is gradually 
taking on the characteristics of big 
business. The 5,500 boards now in 
charge of administering rationing are 
manned generally by volunteer part- 
time workers. Each month they have 
to check 130,000,000 sugar coupons and 
150,000,000 gasoline units. This situa- 
tion will become progressively more 
difficult when point rationing goes into 
effect next year, and the goods that will 
be rationed vary in quality or are sold 
in even smaller units than sugar, gaso- 
line, or any other of the commodities 
now regulated. Confronted by such a 
problem, the OPA had the choice of 
either setting up a huge complex ma- 
chinery of its own or of asking the aid 
of an established civilian organization. 
They saw in the banking structure of the 
country the highly co-ordinated business 
system necessary for the successful 
operation of the rationing program. 

“Officials of the OPA promise to give 
banks sufficient notice of the actual 
date on which ration banking will go 
into effect in order to give them time 
to become familiar with the procedure 
involved. The American Bankers 
Association, which has had a committee 
working continuously on this problem, 
has asked its members to await notice 
from the Government before undertak- 
ing any local program for the benefit 
of their depositors. When the time does 
arrive, businessmen may be assured 
that they can rely on the full co-opera- 
tion of their banks, for this program 
has important implications. Upon it 
depend the equitable distribution of 
scarce commodities and measures to 
curb inflation.” 
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A VALUABLE AID... 


BANK BOND INVESTMENT 


AND 


SECONDARY RESERVE 
MANAGEMENT 


By PAUL M. ATKINS 


Expert in Security Valuations 
Before the Courts and Board of Tax Appeals 


Special Li 


Liquidator of Securities for the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 1932-1987. 


Subjects discussed 
in this book 


The Non-Local Earning Assets 
of a Bank—a Management 
Problem ; 

The Analysis of the Balance 
Sheet Position of a Bank 
The Analysis of the Income 

Position of a Bank 

The Analysis of the Past His- 
tory of a Bank 

The Evaluation of Securities 
—a General Discussion 

The Evaluation of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities 

The Evaluation of State and 
Local Government Securi- 
ties 

The Evaluation of Railroad 
Securities 

The Evaluation of Public 
Utility Securities 

The Evaluation of Industrial 
Securities 

Economic, Business and Poli- 
tical Factors 

Sources of Economic, Finan- 
cial and Political Informa- 
tion 

The Primary Reserves of a 
Ban 

Secondary Reserve Policies 
and Programs 

Investment Account Policies 
and Programs 

The Purchase and Sale of 
Securities 


HIS one compact volume contains the 
most complete and thorough discus 
sion yet to appear of that difficult and 
perplexing phase of banking administra 
tion—the management of the bond port 
folio of a bank. 

An increasing amount of attention and 
discussion have been given in _ recent 
months to the bond portfolios of banks 
and to the analysis of securities by bank 
ers, but practically nothing has been said 
or written on the question of how to deter 
mine what bonds the individual bank 
needs to meet its own particular require 
ments. Here, at last, is an answer 
many of the questions in this field whic 
have been plaguing bankers for years. 


You Must “Know Your Bank” 


That it is necessary for a bank to have 
sound policies and programs if it is t 
manage its secondary reserve and its it 
vestment account successfully, is the 
central idea around which this book 3 


written. Coupled directly and imme 
diately with this basic concept is the thes 
that, in order to accomplish this end, th 
first step for every banker to take is & 
study and analyze his own bank for th 
purpose of policy formations and admir 
istration in this field. As Mr. Robert M 
Hanes, former President of the Americat 
Bankers Association, says, you mut 
*““know your bank.” 


Price $5.00 
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